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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NHE new Reichstag was opened on Tuesday, and the Kaiser 
read his Speech from the throne in the castle. The Speech 
was curiously unlike the hot words which the Emperor flung 
from the window of the castle at midnight after the declaration 
of the final ballots in the General Election. The Emperor 
promises “ to respect conscientiously all Constitutional rights 
and privileges.” As the Berlin correspondent of the J'imes 
points out, such an announcement is usual only at the 
beginning of a reign; but the Kaiser may have purposely 
introduced itafter being on the throne nearly twenty years as 
an answer to the recent criticisms of a “ personal régime.” 
The relations of Germany with her European allies of the 
Triple Alliance were said to be “cordial,” and those with all 
other nations “ good and correct.” The rising in East Africa 
was described as “completely suppressed,” while in South- 
West Africa the rebels had been dispersed, with the exception 
of afew remnants. A considerable reduction in the colonial 
forces might be expected. A supplementary credit for South- 
West Africa, however, was announced as one of the first 
measures to be submitted. The Hague Conference was men- 
tioned in terms of general benevolence, but nothing was said 
about the limitation of armaments. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday, M. Briand 
made an eloquent and statesmanlike speech on the Separation 
Law. It proved that the differences in the Cabinet, which 
were far more personal than political, have been settled, and 
that the Government will do all that is possible to help the 
French Bishops to cease injuring their own cause. Little 
doubt exists now as to the wishes of the Bishops themselves, 
but the Vatican may yet raise some objections. Even these, 
it is clear, will be considered with patience, for the Govern- 
ment will refuse absolutely to close the churches, and thus 
commit the fatal blunder of seeming to make martyrs. The 
Roman Catholic Church, as M. Briand pointed out, is already 
badly enough beaten in her misguided struggle with the 
Republic. The present negotiations are for leasing churches 
for eighteen years; but if the Church had accepted the law 
as it originally stood, she would now have the right of 
possessing an unlimited treasury ; she would own the patrimony 
of religious buildings and mach uncontested property in two 
thousand churches, two thousand five hundred presbyteries, 
and many seminaries; twenty thousand priests would com- 
mand pensions for eight years, and priests would not be called 
to serve in the Army. All these advantages have been lost. 
M. Briand had indeed a strong case for mercy to set up against 
the sharpshooters, as he called them, of bis own party. The 
vote of confidence in the Government was carried by 384 
votes to 33, 





Numerous extracts have been published in the newspapers 
from General Kuropatkin’s book on the Russo-Japanese War. 
It is not surprising that the book was suppressed in Russia, 
for a more candid and painful record of blundering, dis- 
obedience, incompetence, and cross-purposes has perhaps never 
been written by a Commander-in-Chief. Yet disquieting 
though the book is, we are not sure that it would not be much 
better for Russians to read it freely and reflect on its lessons. 
In essence it is, after all, an incentive rather than a dis- 
couragement, because again and again General Kuropatkin 
is able to point to good qualities which might have produced 
very different results in different circumstances. By far the 
most interesting lesson is the old one of the vital importance 
of moral. The Japanese soldiers, he points out, knew what 
they were fighting for; the war appealed to their patriotism 
and sense of justice. The Russian soldiers, on the other 
hand, showed “ an insufficient warlike spirit in consequence of 
the obscurity which surrounded the objects and causes of the 
war.” Bebind the Japanese army was a united and enthusi- 
astic country; behind the Russian army veiled revolution and 
intrigue. General Kuropatkin describes the disheartening 
effect upon his men. “It is not the army alone,” he says 
wisely, “ but the entire nation, that must apply itself to the 
task of making war.” 





Polling took place in the Transvaal on Wednesday for the 
new Legislative Assembly, and resulted in a majority for 
Het Volk over all other parties. The hundred and forty-one 
candidates may be grouped as follows:—Het Volk, forty-five; 
Nationalists, allied with Het Volk, sixteen; Progressives, 
or the British Party, thirty-three ; Independents, thirty-one ; 
Labour, thirteen; nondescript, three. The results in the towns, 
which are the stronghold of the British interest, were rather 
more favourable than was expected to the Progressives, Sir 
Percy FitzPatrick, Progressive, defeated Sir R. Solomon, 
Nationalist, in South Central Pretoria. Sir George Farrar, Sir 
A. Woolls-Sampson, and Mr. Abe Bailey were all returned. Mr, 
Smuts was successful in the Wonderboom division of Pretoria, 
and General Botha in the Standerton division. Mr. Schalk 
Burger and General Delarey were returned unopposed. We 
discuss the elections elsewhere, and will only repeat here our 
earnest hope that, in spite of the very unsatisfactory outcome, 
the Transvaal will begin at once to work out its own salvation 
without further interference from home, and eventually arrive 
at the same happy freedom from race jealousy as Oanada 
can boast to-day. 


In the early hours of Thursday morning there occurred 
what was probably the most terrible wreck that bas ever taken 
place in the case of a Channel steamer. The Great Eastern 
Company’s boat, the ‘ Berlin,’ while performing her usual 
passage on the Hook-Harwich route, was lost with all hands 
and all passengers save one. The ‘ Berlin’ left Harwich on 
Wednesday evening at ten o'clock as usual, with about ninety- 
one passengers and a crew of fifty-two men. The weather 
when she started was exceedingly bad, so rough, indeed, that 
the wife of one of the passengers prevailed upon him at the 
last moment not to run the risk of crossing. About six o'clock, 
or an hour late, the boat was sighted nearing the piers which 
protect the entrance to the Hook of Holland Harbour. The 
entrance is not easy to make in rough weather, and in her 
effort to get in the ‘Berlin’ went ashore, probably after 
first striking one of the piers. Almost immediately after 
going ashore the ship broke in two, the fore part sinking 
at once. The after part of the ship did not sink, and 
her passengers and crew could be seen huddled together, 
exposed to the full fury of the gale. A lifeboat and several 
tugs attempted to give help, but the force of the wind and 
the high seas running made all approach impossible. The 
latest official telegram speaks of the possibility of rescuing 
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survivors still on board. Among those who perished was 
one of the King’s messengers, Mr. Arthur Frederick Herbert, 
en route for St. Petersburg with despatches. It does not 
appear that the wreek was caused by any fault on the part 
of the captain of ship’s officers or crew, but must be regarded 
as due solely to the perils of the sea. No doubt a stronger 
and more powerfully built vessel, provided with watertight 
compartments, would have held out much longer, but we 
suppose the requirements of the Channel service necessitate 
lightly built vessels of shallow draught. 


Princess Clémentine, the sixth and last surviving of the ten 
children of Louis Philippe, and a grand-niece of Marie 
Antoinette, died on Saturday last at Vienna in her ninetieth 
year. A woman of great force of character and diplomatic 
talent, she is credited with having brought about the reconcilia- 
tion of the Comte de Chambord and the Comte de Paris, and 
it was admittedly in great measure due to her personal 
influence with the Coburg family, into which she married in 
1843, that her youngest son, Prince Ferdinand, was placed 
on the throne of Bulgaria. By her death Bulgaria loses 
a good friend, and the Prince his best and most munificent 
adviser, On the same day the death occurred of Giosué 
Carducci, the famous Italian poet, who was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature last year. Beginning as a 
Republican, almost a Revolutionary, he ended as a firm 
supporter of the Monarchy, yet triumphed over criticism by 
sheer force of patriotism allied to uncompromising fearless- 
ness of utterance. We also note with much regret the death 
on Wednesday of Lord Davey, a great lawyer of commanding 
ability and singular acuteness of intellect. 


The Zimes in Tuesday’s issue pays a well-deserved 
tribute to Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the very able 
German Ambassador at Constantinople, for bringing about the 
downfall of the notorious Fehim Pasha, Fehim Pasha’s black- 
mailing methods, as the Times points out, were much the same 
as those of the municipal government of San Francisco, but 
the resolute action of Baron Marschall has ended the tyranny 
of “the most powerful, the wickedest, and the most dreaded 
member” of the Palace clique. Fehim Pasha seized a ship 
chartered by a German firm. The German Ambassador 
promptly demanded its surrender, and when the Porte 
hesitated, Baron Marschall let it be known that unless the 
ship and its cargo were surrendered in two hours, a party of 
German bluejackets would seize it. This was followed up by 
a Note demanding the exemplary punishment of Fehim, and 
backed by a similar demand made by the British Ambassador, 
with the result that Fehim was exiled to Asia Minor on 
Saturday last, and his staff of spies dismissed. Baron 
Marschall’s action is entirely creditable both to himself and 
to his Government. 


On Friday week in the House of Commons Mr. Harold 
Cox raised the question of Imperial defence by moving an 
amendment to the Address calling attention to the smallness 
of the Colonial contributions to naval and military expendi- 
ture. His general argument was that the Colonies were 
being defended at an infinitesimal cost to themselves, and 
thus Australia, for example, was able to afford old-age 
pensions, although we could not afford them for ourselves, 
Great Britain in a sense was paying for those pensions. Mr. 
Churchill, who answered for the Government, remarked that 
the British Empire was “not a business proposition.” It was 
based on the principle of the family, not on that of a 
syndicate. If the Colonies did not pay much, neither did 
their defence cost much. The bulk of our expenditure was 
on the United Kingdom and India and on the protection of 
our commerce, and these expenses would be necessary if the 
Colonies did not exist. Headmitted that if the Colonies were 
not united with us they would be compelled to spend more 
on self-defence, but a rigid bargain was undesirable. The 
Colonies recognised the moral obligation on them to subscribe, 
and were gradually increasing their contributions. At the 
coming Colonial Conference the possibility of having the 
Colonies represented on the Committee of Imperial Defence 
would be considered, but meanwhile taxation without repre- 
sentation was not to be thought of. 


Between the speeches of Mr. Cox and Mr. Churchill, Mr. 





Balfour delivered what was considered by many persons to be ! 





the best speech he has made for a long time. Some of hig 
arguments, of course, were the same as Mr. Churchill used 
afterwards ; but we may select the following points. It should 
be remembered, he said, that although the Colonies derived 
strength from their connexion with us, they were also exposed 
by that same connexion to all the hazards of world-politicg, 
Though many large issues of our politics did not concern 
them at all, yet as members of the British Empire they might 
be made to suffer on our account. Although it was an 
unthinkable plan that the Colonies should be called on to vote 
Estimates which somebody else controlled, it was possible that 
there might be a kind of treaty arrangement under which the 
Colonies would make over men and ships to our use in time of 
war. The ideal of a closer political union should not be dig. 
carded, but such a union was not yet in sight. The loose 
knitting of the Empire had advantages and disadvantages, 
but on the whole a reliance on the voluntary assistance of the 
Colonies was better than a commercial bargain. With this 
view we are in the heartiest agreement. The attempt to 
force the Colonies into making larger contributions to the 
Navy is, in our opinion, most unwise, and we greatly regret 
that Mr. Cox, whose loyalty to the Empire is undoubted, 
should have even seemed to lend himself to any such project, 


We have dealt elsewhere with Lord Percy’s amendment, 
which was discussed in the Commons on Monday night, but 
must note here the statement made by Mr. Asquith in the 
course of the debate in regard to the pledges and assuranceg 
given by him and some of his colleagues that they did not 
intend to obtain votes from the electors in favour of Free-trade 
and then use them to carry Home-rule. “I want to use very 
plain language with regard to this matter, and I will, therefore, 
say this in face of the House. If, when the scheme of the 
Government is produced—and I am not going to say anything 
about it until it is produced—it contains any provision which 
either in letter or spirit is inconsistent with or is a violation 
of any pledge, assurance, or declaration that I have ever given, 
either before or during the General Election—if that is the 
case, and it can be proved, I will at once resign my position 
in his Majesty’s Government.” We have, of course, never 
doubted that Mr. Asquith would desire to carry out to the 
letter any assurances given by him. We think, however, that 
he, and those of his colleagues who agree with him, should in 
interpreting their pledges lean to the Unionist side. Quite 
apart from any written or spoken pledges, the Unionist Free- 
traders trusted generally to Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, and 
Sir Edward Grey not to use a Free-trade victory in such a 
way as to make Unionist Free-traders regret that they voted 
against their party on the Free-trade issue. Even if Mr. 
Asquith can show that he has a technical right to ask for a 
pound of Devolutionary flesh, we do not think that it ought 
to be exacted. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday and Wednesday Mr, 
Hills’s Motion was debated at great length. Mr. Hills invited 
the House to express regret that no reference was made in the 
Speech from the Throne to the approaching Colonial Con- 
ference, and to the opportunity thereby offered for promoting 
freer trade within the Empire and closer commercial relations 
with the Colonies on a preferential basis. We have com- 
mented on Mr. Balfour’s speech at length elsewhere, but 
desire here to correct the curious misunderstanding of the 
Free-trade position which seems to possess many of the 
Tariff Reformers. They appear to think that Free-traders 
object to taxing foreign goods unless they also tax similar 
goods produced at home because they are specially anxious 
not to injure the foreigner, and think that if he is injured 
our own people ought to be injured too in compensation. 
Of course, nothing could be further from the truth. Free- 
traders start with the idea that taxation is an interference 
with individual liberty, and causes an increase in the prices 
of commodities which can only be justified on the ground 
that it is producing revenue and filling the Exchequer. But 
a tax which is Protective—that is, which only taxes foreign 
goods—is necessarily a bad tax. It interferes with the 
individual trader’s liberty, and it raises prices, and yet does 
not fill the Treasury adequately, for the advance of price on the 
home-made goods, instead of going into the Exchequer, goes 
into the pocket of the manufacturer who produced them. In 
other words, a large part of every Protective tax is deflected 
into private pockets. It is not because we care for the fine 
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feelings of the foreigner that we hold that taxes on foreign 
commodities ought to be guarded by an equivalent Excise, 
but to prevent the loss to the revenue and the enrichment of 
one portion of the community at the expense of the whole. 





Another point which we must note in the debate was the per- 
sistent belief—no doubt quite honest—of the Tariff Reformers 
that you can tax products without raising the prices of the 
things taxed. That is a pure delusion. If it were true, 
what would be the use of putting on a tax, which might just 
as well be imagined as imposed? If prices do not rise after 
the imposition of a tax on foreign goods, the Colonial 
producer can by no possibility be in a better position in our 
markets than he isnow. The proof that the Tariff Reformers 
do not really believe in their own argument that a preference 
will help the Colonies without raising prices is to be found in 
the fact that, after they have stated the need for helping the 
Colonies by a preference, they begin to calculate upon the 
large sums that will flow into the Treasury owing to the tax 
on foreign goods. But when goods pay taxes, it shows that 
they are not kept out, but are continuing to come in, and so 
are depriving Colonial goods of their preference. No tax can 
possibly keep goods out to help the Colonies and let them in 
to secure revenue. 


Before we leave the subject of the debate we may note Mr. 
Hunt's extraordinary attack on Mr. Balfour. Before the last 
Election, said Mr. Hunt, he (Mr. Balfour) “declined to put 
forward any policy which any ordinary person could under- 
stand or which could appeal to the Imperial instincts of the 
British people. The consequence was that they had a good 
many of the constituencies full of wonder, and they could 
never give a straight answer to a straight question.” The 
Opposition, no matter whether they were Liberal Unionists 
or old-fashioned Tories, old or young, rich or poor, men or 
women, declared: “ We must have a leader who knows his own 
mind, who will say what he thinks, and give us a lead in 
Imperial policy and social reforms.” They could not follow a 
leader who had no definite policy and whom they could not 
understand. Mr. Hunt, whose speech was punctuated with 
cheers and laughter, ended by entreating his leader to come 
down from the Olympian heights of philosophy and golf. In 
the end, Mr. Hills’s Motion was negatived by a majority of 
255 votes (353 to 98). In other words, not a hundred Members 
of Parliament could be whipped up to vote for Tariff Reform. 
The Unionist Free-traders seem for the most part to have 
walked out of the House without voting. 


Mr. Ian Malcolm in a letter to Monday’s Times describes 
the passive method of boycotting—none the less harassing for 
its abstinence from open demonstration—now prevalent in 
the South of Ireland, and gives particulars of half-a- 
dozen cases in the North, where more active measures 
are enforced. In one case the victim was a man who, 
after purchasing the tenant-right of a farm from which a 
previous tenant had been evicted twenty-five years before 
for non-payment of six and a half years’ rent, was 
rigorously boycotted on attempting to sell another farm. In 
another case it took seven weeks to effect service of a writ of 
ejectment on a tenant whose judicial rent was five years in 
arrear, and the owner has been placed under police protection. 
In a third case a force of a hundred police were employed to 
capture the house and out-offices occupied by a tenant whose 
tenancy had expired, but who refused to give up possession, 
fortified his premises, and defied the service of a writ. In 
view of these and of other cases of boycotting and intimida- 
tion, Mr. Ian Malcolm strongly demurs to Mr. Bryce’s recent 
optimistic declaration as to the “peaceful and tranquil” 
condition of Ireland, or the ability of the law, as administered 
in Ireland, to “ protect every private person in all his private 
rights and the right of property in land.” 


The Report on the Naval Manwuvres of 1906 was issued 
as a Blue-book on Monday. The general idea of the 
manceuvres being to test the efficiency of the Navy in defence 
of British shipping interests, it is disappointing to learn that 
the maneuvres were largely robbed of actuality and value 
owing to the small proportion of merchant vessels which 
aecepted the terms for taking part. In view of this fact, the 
Admiralty contends that the large pereentage of captures 
effected by the Red Fleet is misleading, and affords little or mo 


basis for calculation of the risks of shipping in time of war, 
Further, it appears that the Blue Commander-in-Chief was 
directed to concentrate his attacks against commerce, though 
such a course was strategically unsound, in order that British 
shipping risks should be examined under the most unfavour- 
able conditions conceivable. On the other hand, the Red Fleet 
played the game on the line of high strategy, being ordered 
not to attempt to protect trade, but to bring the Blue Fleet to 
battle. On the whole, the admissions of the Admiralty largely 
justify the hostile criticisms passed on the scheme as soon as 
it was known. What is even more remarkable is the decision 
of the Admiralty to publish the Report at all in view of the 
statement made by Mr. E. Robertson in the autumn Session 
to the effect that “the Board were of opinion that no state- 
ment with regard to the strategical and tactical lessons drawn 
from the recent manceuvres could be made without detriment 
to the public interest.” 


The series of articles on “ The State of the Navy ” which have 
recently appeared in the Times have elicited a remarkable letter 
from Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, which appears in Tuesday's 
issue. Sir Cyprian Bridge draws a sharp line between the 
old system under which officials and officers supplied informa- 
tion to journalists in order to instruct the public, and the new 
plan by which journalists are exploited as instruments for 
extolling and puffing individuals. Not only typewritten 
documents, but printed papers, have for some time been handed 
to journalists, “who were expected not only to report what 
was told them, but to report it in the way in which it was told 
them,” and that although this information was refused to 
Parliament and to the Service. This indictment will not be 
new to readers of the articles by “Civis” in our columns, 
but it is now preferred with greater precision and detail, 








The Naval Correspondent of the Times, writing in 
Thursday's issue, makes a spirited reply to Admiral Bridge, 
and peremptorily denies that the “organised plan” of the 
Admiralty, if it ever existed, has ever been applied to 
himself. If there has been any coincidence between his views 
and those of the responsible rulers of the Navy, it has been 
neither bought, imposed, nor solicited. On the personal 
aspect of this controversy we do not feel called upon to 
intrude; but without in the least endorsing the charges 
inferentially brought against the Naval Correspondent of the 
Times—whom we gladly recognise as a man of honour 
and probity, even when we hold him most mistaken— 
we fully agree with Sir Cyprian Bridge's statement that 
the public will be gravely deceived if it is led to believe 
that the recent agitation was started by a syndicate of dis- 
contented officers. “It was entirely due to the initiative of 
members of the profession of journalism, without any sug- 
gestion on the part of naval officers of any kind.” That is 
undoubtedly the truth in regard to the present agitation. 


We have to record the results of two by-elections. On 
Saturday, February 16th, Captain W. Waring, the Liberal 
candidate, was returned in place of the late Mr. A. W. 
Black to represent Banffshire, by a majority of 2,009 over 
his Unionist opponent, Mr. W. Whitelaw. At the previous 
election Mr. Black’s majority over Mr. J. A. Grant was 2,209. 
On Wednesday polling took place in the South division of 
Aberdeen for the vacancy made by the retirement of Mr. 
Bryce. The contest was triangular, Mr, G. B. Esslemont, 
the Liberal candidate, was returned by a majority of 367 over 
the Unionist and Tariff Reform candidate, Mr. Ronald 
McNeill. The figures were:—Mr. Esslemont, 3,779; Mr. 
McNeill, 3,412; and Mr. F. Bramley (Labour and Socialist), 
1,740. The result was a very considerable decrease in the 
Liberal majority. Mr. Bryce’s majority over Mr. W. G. 
Black, the Unionist candidate, at the previous election was 
4,444. It is often assumed in triangular elections that the 
Socialist vote is entirely a loss to the Liberal candidate, but 
we believe that the loss is to some extent shared by the 
Unionist. Some Socialists vote for the Unionist when there 
is no Labour candidate rather than for the Liberal, whom 
they regard as the representative of that most hopeless of 
classes, the bourgeois. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 17th. 








Consols (24) were on Friday 862—on Friday week 87. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FISCAL DEBATE. 


E do not wonder that the Tariff Reformers are once 
more keenly disappointed by Mr. Balfour’s attitude 
towards their cause. It is truethat Mr. Balfour nominally 
spoke on the side of Tariff Reform in the debate on Mr. 
Hills’s Motion, and also that he voted for that Motion. His 
reasons for doing so, however, if candidly considered, must 
surely fill his Tariff. Reform followers with alarm. In 
effect, he gives away the whole Protectionist case. IPf Mr. 
Balfour is now to be counted as a loyal Tariff Reformer, and 
consequently a fit person to Jead the Tariff Reform Party, 
that party must have fundamentally changed its views, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s principles must have ceased to 
inspire it. In all Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, and in all 
the speeches of his principal lieutenants up to now, there 
has been the strongest Protectionist bias shown in the 
declarations that British trade is being destroyed by 
foreign competition, that the working man needs pro- 
tection for his labour from the unrestrained influx of alien 
products, and that unless something is at once done to 
save our chief industries, they will one by one be 
extinguished. Not only is no echo of these views to 
be found in Mr. Balfour's speech, but it abounds 
with inferences and general statements which amount to 
a condemnation of the Protectionist policy. For example, 
though expressing his opinion as to the “ pressing 
necessity to this country of markets outside these 
shores,” Mr. Balfour was careful to explain that those 
who think with him “are not therefore Protectionists.”’ 
Again, he tells us that “ we have deliberately, and I think 
rightly, said we do not mean to hamper our developments 
by attempting to preserve a great agricultural population 
by high Protective duties on foodstufts.” Mr. Balfour also 
went on to say that he was prepared to face the inevitable 
consequences of the choice we made “when we openly 
proclaimed ourselves a country which has to live by its 
manufactures, which has to import vast quantities of 
foodstuffs and vast quantities of raw material, which must 
have a great export trade, and to which it is an absolutely 
vital necessity that that export trade should be carried on 
under the most favourable conditions.” We agree with 
Mr. Balfour when he declares: “That is not Protection, 
that is Free-trade,” for one of the most favourable con- 
ditions is that we shall maintain the principle of the free 
market. 

Even when Mr. Balfour went on to discuss the need 
for developing closer union with the Colonies he gave 
little or no encouragement to his Tariff Reform 
followers. After condemning an Imperial Council with 
executive powers as « proposition that must be “ for 
this generation and for many generations, perhaps for 
all time, but at all events for the present, absolutely 
abandoned,” he also declared that we must give up the 
idea of an Imperial Zollverein. The highest point to 
which Mr. Balfour could screw himself as regards 
Colonial Preference was a criticism of the Government 
for not adopting a more sympathetic attitude towards 
Colonial ideas of Imperial Preference. “All that this 
Resolution asks for,” said Mr. Balfour, “is that the 
Government should not rule out of the business of the 
Conference some attempt at discussion of the possibility 
of giving on the present basis some preferential advan- 
tages to the Colonies by one means or the other.” These 
lukewarm phrases, and some nebulous and conventional 
suggestions that it will be necessary to broaden the 
basis of taxation if we are to go on with our present 
system of expenditure, were, as we read Mr, Balfour's 
speech, the only encouragement which he was able 
to give to the great and revolutionary proposals in 
regard to our fiscal and Imperial systems which we used 
to hear expounded by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain, 
it will be remembered, used to represent them as capable 
of building a new heaven and a new earth, and as being 
able at one and the same time to free the toilers of Great 
Britain from all risk of unemployment and to unite the 
Empire. In fact, the policy of higher wages for the 
artisan, permanent employment for the unemployed, 

rotection and revival of dying industries, a severe 
owe in the face to the foreigner, and a closer union 











with the Colonies, blessings all to be produced by 
moderate taxes on food and a small tariff on manufactured 
articles,—all this has faded in the dry light of Mr. Balfour's 
dialectic to a criticism of the existing Government for not 
being more sympathetic and more diplomatic in their 
handling of the Colonial Conference. 

If this had been all that was said to dash the enthusiasm 
of the Tariff Reformers, it would, from their point of view 
have been bad enough. There was, however, one cage 
in Mr. Balfour’s speech which, if considered in the light 
of recent events and recent utterances, will, we think, 
be regarded by them as even more significant of their 
failure to impress their leader with their principles and 
aspirations. It may be remembered that about two 
months ago Lord Milner made a speech which, in the 
opinion of his friends and admirers, placed him among 
the foremost of the Tariff Reform leaders, if, indeed, it 
did not prove at once that Mr. Chamberlain’s mantle had 
fallen on him. That speech was a frankly Protectionist 
speech, and in effect argued that social reform of a very 
Socialistic kind, including old-age pensions and other 
schemes involving vast expenditure on the part of the 
State, should be coupled with Tariff Reform, and 
Tariff Reform of the true and not of the watered- 
down variety. The Morning Post in its leading article 
of Thursday commenting upon the debate—a leading 
article which significantly does not contain the name 
of Mr. Balfour or any reference to his speech—sum- 
marises Lord Milner’s view as follows :-—* When all is 
said there remains the plain situation, which no one has 
stated better than Lord Milner. Without Tariff Reform 
there can be no stable policy of social reform; without 
Tariff Reform there can be no Imperial Union; without 
both social reform and Imperial Union this country must 
become a relatively poor nation, unable to maintain—still 
less to improve—the standard of well-being for the masses 
of its people.” 

We can gather what Mr. Balfour thinks of such a 
programme for the Unionist Party by the passage in 
Wednesday’s speech in which he looks forward to opposing 
a coalition between Protection and Socialism. It is true 
that he appeared to contemplate rather the conversion of 
the Radicals to Protection than that of the Tories to 
Socialism, but his words are none the less significant for 
that. “I think the time may come when I shall be 
endeavouring to prevent honourable gentlemen opposite 
from being swept away by a Protectionist flood which 
shall derive all its volume, as it derives its volume in 
Australia, Canada, France, Germany, and America, not 
from the wealthy few, but from the great mass of the 
employed.” Does this passage imply that Mr. Balfour is 
at last beginning to realise what we have endeavoured to 
impress on him upon several occasions? There is need, and 
imminent need, for some Unionist statesman who, instead 
of attempting, as do the Tariff Reformers, to outbid the 
Liberals for Socialist support, will boldly and plainly stand 
forward as opposed to Socialism, whether in its direct 
form of old-age pensions and the like, or in its indirect 
form of Protection intended to give more employment and 
to increase wages. Will Mr. Balfour be that man, and 
will he call upon the moderate and conservative elements 
in the nation, whatever may be their party label at the 
moment, to rally round him in defence of those essential 
political and social institutions, including the family, 
which may be relied on to maintain the strength and 
independence of the men and women who make up the 
Empire? The passage we have quoted certainly seems to 
show that Mr. Balfour has no intention to follow Lord 
Milner’s lead in advocating a virtual alliance between Pro- 
tection and Socialism. But if he really intends to take this 
anti-Socialist attitude, something more is required of him 
than passive resistance. Will he have the courage to come 
forward boldly and plainly, and not merely confine himself 
to incidental adverse criticism? Such criticism, however 
able, can be no substitute for a bold and inspiriting policy 
based upon the conviction and the assertion that Socialism 
and Protection combined, instead of helping the poorer 
classes of the community, would inflict upon them the 
greatest possible injury,—would not merely weaken, and in 
the end destroy, our economic stability, but what is far 
worse, would undermine the strength of the nation, shatter 
its moral, and reduce us to the level of a pauperised and 
servile people. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


HE Government still seem confident in regard to their 
ent of the House of Lords controversy. 

heless, like many excellent people before them, they 
we discover that they cannot “have it both ways.’ 
At heart what they and their supporters want 1s that the 
House of Lords should do for them the very thing which 
mplain of 
am ow chat is, pass all measures sent up to them by the 
House of Commons without demur. ‘ You grossly neglected 
your duties of revision while the Unionists were in power,’ 
they virtually tell the Peers ; ‘and if in the future you do 


not abandon those duties altogether, you will incur the | 


most terrible pains and penalties at the hands of the 
representatives of the people. N ow we venture to predict 
that until that happy period arrives when two wrongs 
make a right, the country as a whole will never regard 
this view of the situation as sound and reasonable. It 
may, and no doubt does, deplore the fact that the House 
of Lords have been unwilling or unable to provide a check 
upon Conservative and Unionist legislation. But this, as 
we said last week, is a reason for either reforming the 
House of Lords, or for substituting some new Upper House 
chosen on a perfectly different principle, or, again, for 
devising some Constitutional machinery which will act 
as a drag upon the Lower House, and not for merely 
jntensifying the existing weakness of the House of Lords 
as a revising Chamber. 
and the Government give no sign of having realised the 
position in this respect. At any rate, no indication was 
given in the debate on Monday of the Cabinet being pre- 
ared with any scheme for providing a better Second 
Chamber, or for preventing government by a single and 
unchecked House, which must be the result of any further 
weakening of the powers of the House of Lords. While 
the Government give no hint of having a plan that will 
meet the real difficulties, there is abundant evidence that 
the Liberal Party reject wholly the suggestions that have 
been put forward for solving the problem in a straight- 
forward and democratic way. 

It is worth while to recapitulate the various plans for 
settling the immediate crisis caused by the virtual 
rejection of the Education Bill by the House of Lords 
which are, in effect, refused by the Liberal Party. To 
begin with, they have refused to dissolve the House of 
Commons, and sv, by an ad hoc General Election, to take 
the opinion of the electors on the Bill. No doubt a good 
many reasons may be given for their refusal to adopt this 
course. Still, the fact remains that though it must afford 
a solution of the difficulty one way or another, they have 
rejected it. Next, they have refused the plan of reintro- 
ducing the Education Bill exactly as it left the Lower House 
after the Lords’ amendments had been dealt with, and of 
sending it up to the House of Lords backed by a two- 


thirds majority and daring the Peers to take the risk of once | 


more refusing their assent,—a method of procedure often 


recommended by Radical speakers and writers as a means of | 


bringing the House of Lords to their knees, and one which, 
in all probability, would have succeeded. In other words, 
they have rejected the simplest and most obvious ways of 
attempting to meet the crisis by methods which are within 
the Constitution as it now stands. Next, if we may judge 
by the tone of the Government speakers and writers in the 
Press, they will have nothing to do with any proposal to 
substitute for the House of Lords a democratic, popularly 


the House of Lords doing for the Unionist | 


Unfortunately, the Liberal Party- 





| correspondent Mr. Billson, which must be met. 


should they not at any rate endeavour to reform the House 
of Lords? Unfortunately, the reform of the Peers, though 
by no means impracticable, seems quite as much out of 
favour with the Liberals. All the talk of reform that has 
taken place, and all the proposals for reform, have come from 
the Unionist rather than from the Liberal side. Indeed, 


| the comment of Liberals, as a rule, has been that reform 


would make the House of Lords stronger, not weaker, 


and that therefore they are not going to support it. 


We discover, then, by a process of exhaustion, that 
what the Liberal Party really desire is to abolish, as they 
term it, the veto of the House of Lords,—‘ to deprive the 
Peers of their right of throwing out or mangling Liberal 
measures.’ But this, translated into plain language, is 
nothing more or less than a scheme to abolish the House 
of Lords and to put nothing in its place. If the Lords 
are to have no power of revision, their part in legislation 
becomes no more than that of the Crown, which since the 
acknowledgment that the Sovereign cannot veto legislation 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century has ceased to 
take any part in the making of our laws. In other words, 
we believe that when the matter is fully searched out, it 
will be found that what the Liberal Party really desire 
is an Upper House which will be forced to say “ Yes” 
to all their legislative schemes, but whose continued 
existence will at the same time prevent the creation 
of a Chamber capable of acting as a real check on 
the House of Commons. In fact, the Liberals want 
things to be and not to be at one and the same 
time. They want the House of Lords to be so as to 
shield them from a popular Second Chamber or from the 
Referendum, aud not to be in order that Bills sent up by 
a Liberal House of Commons shall be in no danger of 
‘mangling or rejection.’ 

As long as this mood lasts we venture to say that 
nothing whatever will come of the agitation against the 
Peers. But it may be said that the Government, having 
gone so far in their threats against the House of Lords, 
must do something in order to “save their face.” We 
fully acknowledge that they are in considerable difficulty 
in this respect. Our guess, nevertheless, though it is of 
course only a guess, is that they will get out of their 
self-created impasse by discussing, but ultimately dropping, 
some plan for reforming and reducing the numbers of the 
House of Lords, and for preventing deadlocks, by the two 
Houses sitting and voting together. An objection to 
such an arrangement is no doubt that noted by a 
correspondent in our issue of to-day,—viz., that in 
a case like the present, where one party has so vast a 
majority in the Commons, the joint Session would be 
ineffectual. We admit the difficulty; but the answer 
is, we think, that in a case where a Bill is voted by 


|a two-thirds majority in the Commons, it must, as 
'a rule, be assumed that the will of the people is 


being carried out. But though, as we pointed out last 
week, a good deal can be said for the plan of a joint 
Session with a reformed and reduced House of Lords, the 
scheme is not one for which we are ourselves enthusiastic. 
We would much prefer the Referendum solution, but we 
would give the right of reference, not to the present House 
of Lords, but to a House of Lords reformed on the lines 
suggested by us last week. 

There is one objection to this plan, noted by our 
How 
can a Referendum be secured in the case where the 
majority of both Houses are in agreement, but where, 


jas might very well happen, a substantial minority in the 


elected Second Chamber, in which the Liberal Party would! House of Commons desire a reference to the people ? 
have as good a chance of securing a majority as their| In other words, how can a Referendum be secured on 
opponents. As far as we have been able to discover, no | legislation which it is believed has not obtained the 
Liberal is to be found who is willing to favour this | sanction of the people as a whole when the Unionists are 


proposal. Again, a wall of solid refusal is raised against | in power and the Liberals in a minority ? 


even the consideration of the suggestion—a suggestion 
which has always been supported by us as the best 
solution of all—of getting over a conflict between the 
two Houses by the expedient of a direct appeal to the 
people. This plan ensures the maximum of popular 
sanction for far-reaching legislative changes, and at the 
same time avoids the administrative troubles and incon- 
veniences of a General Election. 

If the Liberals will consent to none of these ways for 
either establishing a uew revising Chamber, or appealing 
over the heads of the Lords directly to the people, why 








We would meet 
this difficulty by a provision for Referendum on petition, 
such as prevails in Switzerland. If any body of Members 
of the Lower House numbering more than one-third of the 
total number of the House of Commons were to demand 
that before it comes into operation a new Bill should be 
referred to a poll of the people, such poll should take place 
automatically. But though it is interesting enough to 
pursue such speculations, and though we believe that the 
plan we have propounded would effect a distinct improve- 
ment in the Constitution, we are bound to say that we 
do not believe that it is likely to be adopted,—at any rate 
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for the present. What is far more probable is, as we 
have suggested above, that the Liberals, alarmed at the 
notion of organic reforms, will reject all such proposals 
in tote, and that the most they will do will be to enter 
upon a discussion of internal reform of the House of Lords 
which will end in nothing. 





THE TRANSVAAL ELECTIONS. 


HE elections in the Transvaal to the first Legislative 
Assembly under the new Constitution have resulted 
in a majority for the Boers over all other parties. It 
would be idle to pretend that this result can be called 
anything but unsatisfactory in view of the recent history 
of South Africa, and still more in view of the fact that 
the British electors possess so large a majority over 
their Boer fellow-subjects, but yet, owing to the 
accident of their geographical distribution, can only 
obtain a minority of the representation. But in spite 
of this unsatisfactory circumstance, we do not think 
it is necessary to take a pessimistic view of the 
situation. The Progressives, or traditional British 
party, have done better than they professed to expect ; 
and though they will be in a minority, they will present a 
compact and powerful Opposition. Quite a trophy for 
their cause is the success of Sir Percy FitzPatrick over Sir 
Richard Solomon in South Central Pretoria. Of this 
electoral duel, on which the attention of the whole country 
was riveted, more must be said later. Here we mention it 
only as a significant and dramatic incident in the very 
vigorously contested elections. Whoever may be asked to 
form a Cabinet (General Botha, Mr. Smuts, and Sir Richard | 
Solomon, for whom another seat might be found, have 
been mentioned), it is to be remembered that the alliance 
between the Boer political organisation, Het Volk, and the 
British malcontents is some check upon headstrong or 
anti-British legislation. The Nationalists, the Inde- 
pendents, and the Labour Members, many of whom might 
be described as British Liberals, are mostly as staunch in 
their support of the supremacy of the Crown as the Pro- 
greasives themselves. A great and undiluted Boer majority, 
no doubt, would have been a grave danger. It is too soon | 
after the war to expect that the Duteh should wish well to | 
the British connexion. We should not do so in their place. | 
The Scottish Jacobites could not have been entrusted safely 
with votes almost immediately after “the Forty-five,” and 
we say no more than that the Dutch in South Africa might 
have yielded to the pressure of their own partisans, and 
used resentfully a powerful weapon suddenly put into their 
hands, if the form of the new Constitution had made such 
conduct profitable or possible. But, as things are, we 
trust that no real reason will be given for such grave mis- 
giving. Constitutional methods will be set in motion at 
once, with all reasonable safeguards, and when such 
methods have been practised for a few years they will 
have become a habit. Once Constitutional habit has 
been formed, the danger that rifles will be used again 
is enormously reduced. Let us take as an example the 
behaviour of the disloyal Cape Dutch before and during 
the war. They had encouraged the Boers, and were 
morally pledged to support them, but when the time for 
action came the event proved that the instinct for putting 
the hand to the rifle had in most cases disappeared. A 
man says: “I can get what I want by my vote. Why 
should I use my rifle?” You cannot revolt against 
yourself. Het Volk is probably now at the high-water 
mark of its power. 

It may also be said that if we are to assume the 
existence of a Dutch majority, as some competent observers 
do, both in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, 
for a great many years, it is wiser to build up the 
Constitutional habit in that majority when the memories 
of the war are still sobering, rather than later when 
memories are dim or a new generation has arisen. 
That our Dutch fellow-subjects will some day be as 
valuable members of our diversified and flexibly built 
Empire as Scottish Jacobites (if the name may be per- 
mitted) are to-day we have no doubt. If they may fairly 
be expected to work forthwith in the spirit of the 
temperate speech delivered lately by General Botha, the 
Progressives may certainly be trusted to withhold mere 
factious opposition. The Progressives are the party of 





tt — 
confidence in the stability of the country. Before pass: 
from these general remarks we may say, without perha: 
using language that is too strong, that it is impressive * 
read the accounts of how these elections were carried oy; 
in a country so recently distracted by war. In Spite of 
the strong sense of the duality of race in South Africa, 
there were no public disturbances. Frantic enthusiasm 
and unremitting electoral hostility there were, but of 
the kind we know at home. It is even alleged that some 
adherents of Het Volk transferred their votes becauss 
the National Anthem was hooted at a meeting. Ther 
are sixty-nine seats in the Legislative Assembly, and for 
these ten Het Volk candidates were returned uno posed 
after the nominations on February 9th. Altogether thera 
were a hundred and forty-one candidates for the sixty-ning 
seats. It is a consequence, not easily avoided, of the 
distribution of the British and Dutch in the Trangvagl 
(the British being mainly in the towns and the Dutch 
mainly on the farms) that the British voters should get 
the minimum and the Dutch the maximum of representa. 
tion. The British waste thousands of votes on winning 
easy triumphs in the towns; whereas if they were spread 
evenly over the country they would secure several mor 
representatives. 
The struggle between Sir Percy FitzPatrick and Sir 
Richard Solomon was by far the most interesting individual 
contest. Sir Percy FitzPatrick—whose book, “The Trans. 
| vaal from Within,” every one will remember, for it did more 
| than any single piece of literature to convince Englishmen 
| of the impossibility of the Kruger régime—has been an un- 
wavering and consistent opponent of Krugerism throughout 
his career. We have had, in the case of Chinese labour 
for example, to dissent from him strongly, but no one 
could recognise more sincerely than ourselves his upright- 
ness and his single-minded devotion to the welfare of 
South Africa. Pretoria has not unnaturally remained a 
good deal under Dutch influence, yet it was there that Sir 
Percy FitzPatrick took his chances against the allied 
forces of Het Volk and Nationalism. His opponent, 
Sir Richard Solomon, was Lord Milner’s right-hand man 
in the reorganisation of the Transvaal after the war, and 
his administrative ability and the value of his services 
are undisputed. He was a moderate man in most things, 
though he was an uncompromising supporter of Chinese 
labour, and was often credited with having drawn up the 
Ordinance; and it was generally supposed that he would 
be a balancing influence between the Progressives and 
the Nationalists. Some even thought that he would be 
the leader of a united British party. To the surprise of 
the Progressives, he presented himself last month as a 
Nationalist, and stood in the interest of the allied Het Volk 
and Nationalists. Sir Percy FitzPatrick had the advantage 
of a consistent record, while Sir Richard Solomon, however 
sincere his motives, had the misfortune to appear as an 
opportunist. Bitter things were said of him by his 


| 





| opponents, but such words as “ disloyalty ” in his case are 


merely absurd. Times of great political uncertainty or 
upheaval always produce men whose conduct seems to be 
more inconsistent than it is. They are like persons being 
borne along in a flood, who lay hold first of this floating 
object, then of that, but their aim is in every case 
the same,—to come safe to land. In the events that 
led to the French Revolution it was very diflicult to 
say from his overt acts whether Mirabeau was Monarchist 
or democrat, but his motives were certainly clear to 
himself. 

Other well-known men must be mentioned. Sir George 
Farrar, the leader of the Progressives, is returned for 
Boksburg East. Mr. Abe Bailey, who came to London 
last summer with Sir Percy FitzPatrick to discuss changes 
in the Constitution which they considered undesirable, 
and who has always described the Progressive policy as 
democracy and the Het Volk policy as Krugerism, has 
beaten his Het Volk opponent. Mr. Smuts, the extremely 
clever Boer Attorney-General, was successful. Mr. Dale 
Lace, one of the foremost critics of Lord Milner, was 
beaten. We particularly regret to notice the failure 
of Mr. Creswell, who, as an indefatigable supporter of 
white labour in the mines, has played a very self-sacrificing 
and courageous part. He stood as a Nationalist. Now 
that self-government is established, we trust that inter- 
ference from home will be reduced to a minimum. The 





wealth, and it is eminently their concern to promote public 





new Colony must be left to work out its own salvation, 
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reach the ha osition of Canada, where duality 
of rage is 10 Cour 4 problem, and to become a proud 
but loyal and free nation within the Empire. 





HOME DEFENCE. 
Le. LOVAT’S request in the House of Lords on 


Monday for information as to the number of first- 
class battleships, fully manned, in home waters on 
February 13th, led up, as was no doubt intended, to an 
important discussion of the whole question of home 
defence. If we were asked to define the state of opinion 
on this old but vital subject, we should say that there are 
fewer signs of disagreement than ever between the two 
creat political parties as to the need for supporting the 
Navy with an adequate Army. ‘The “ blue-water” policy 
iv its extreme form is professed by no statesman. Lord 
Lansdowne assumed that Lord Lovat in addressing himself 
to the Government was preaching “to those already 
converted.” And yet, in spite of this substantial agreement 
in Parliament, the country is less alive now than ever to 
the danger of a surprise invasion. For some reason, most 
Englishmen have put the question away as one that has 
been satisfactorily settled long ago (they do not generally 
try to remember when or how), and about which they need 
no longer trouble themselves. Thus the situation is a 
paradox. While the leaders of both political parties are 
agreed that there is danger, great or small according to 
their points of view, the country is, to use the old phrase, 
“drowned in security.” A good deal of this false sense of 
security must be attributed to a notorious speech which 
Mr. Balfour made in May, 1905. He dismissed, or seemed 
to dismiss, the danger of invasion altogether. He was then 
President of the Defence Committee, and he spoke on the 
authority of information which he could not disclose. In 
the debate on Monday Lord Lansdowne explained that 
Mr. Balfour's speech really postulated the existence of an 
adequate Army behind the Navy. But after all, the country 
can do no more than take Mr. Balfour’s speeches for what 
they seem to mean, and it is not surprising that a speech 
delivered in such circumstances, apparently inviting the 
country to dismiss a familiar and troublesome bogey, was 
received gratefully as a guarantee of safety. Lord Lovat 
said on Monday that he could trace the effect of Mr. 
Balfour’s speech on the recruiting of the Auxiliary Forces. 
Men answer an appeal with:—‘ Mr. Balfour says the 
country will not be invaded. Why should we serve?” 
But before saying another word on the influence of Mr. 
Balfour's speech it is desirable to state quite moderately 
the danger as it exists. 

“Surprise,” said Lord Roberts, “ is the essence of success 
in war.” This maxim contains almost all the law and the 
prophets of making war. It is the unexpected coup which 
shatters well-organised plans and throws large forces into 
confusion. ‘he cowp is unexpected just because it seems 
too audacious to succeed. But audacity may do anything, 
as military history has proved from the time of Gideon 
onwards, and we have no right to consider that audacity 
will not be an element in the conduct of our future enemy, 
whoever he may be. Let us take the situation as it was at 
the moment when Lord Tweedmouth answered Lord Lovat’s 
questions. Only one first-class battleship in full commission 
was at home, and she had just entered dock for repairs, 
which would take two or three months. Of the other ships in 
full commission, about sixty were manceuvring at Lagos, 
three days’ steam from home. Our shores were therefore 
protected at close quarters, not by our “ready” fleet, but 
by a “ practically ready” fleet. Lord Tweedmouth, it is 
true, gave an inspiriting account of the promptitude with 
which ships with nucleus crews were got ready for sea 
when a surprise order came, but one has no assurance 
as to what might happen if “a bolt from the blue” came 
when a large part of the crews were away, say, on 
Saturday. A Saturday afternoon’s leave is the kind of 
gap that is overlooked when the eye of authority runs 
over the whole field of home defence, because it is our 
comfortable way to think of any disturbance of the peace 
during the sacred time of leave as a violation of routine 
80 preposterous as to be almost an upheaval of natural 
law. Of course, it is not suggested seriously that large 
portions of crews should never be allowed away from their 
ships at the same time. On the contrary, that would be 
an inexcusable sort of panic-mongeriug which is at all 





costs to be avoided. But we do mean that it is precisely 
the trifling gap in our national armour, a gap perhaps too 
small to be attended to by great minds, that is watched, 
studied, and used by an attentive enemy. The naval 
situation which Lord T'weedmouth described might quite 
easily recur in war. Suppose that we were fighting against 
two nations at the same time, our Fleet might be engaged 
in searching out and destroying the Navy of one nation, 
while the Navy of the other would be free to convoy a 
raiding party and harass our shipping. Lord Portsmouth 
said last December that there was no danger of more than 
ten thousand men being landed by an enemy in England ; 
but that is suspiciously like all those arbitrary estimates 
which it is the function of war to upset. The Norfolk 
Commission, at all events, could come to no conclusion op 
the matter. 

It will be said: “‘ But surely you do not suppose that 
our neighbours are such brigands and savages that they 
will attack us without the least warning although-we have 
no quarrel with them?” If we thought that the only 
danger lay in acts of brigandage and savagery by the 
great civilised nations of Europe, we should sleep in our 
beds as comfortably as any one. The danger is of sudden 
clouds of dissension which spring into existence from a 
clear sky. Lord Portsmouth on Monday stated the case 
solely from the brigandage point of view, and in our 
opinion did far less than justice to the temperately worded 
recognitions of danger which came from both sides of the 
House. ‘To take only one example of “a bolt from the 
blue,” there was the Dogger Ban* affair, which happened 
when there was no British fleet near at hand. It is 
the sudden crisis, not the long-deliberated international 
difficulty, which commonly passes into war. And it 
should be remembered that generally the state of war is 
not even announced ; the arrival of the enemy is often 
the first word, as it was in the case of the unhappy 
Russian ships at Chemulpo. Sir Frederick Maurice has 
pointed out that, of a hundred and seventeen wars between 
civilised countries from 1700 to 1870, only ten were 
preceded by a declaration. Lord Roberts when he says 
that the risk we are taking is enormous is entitled to be 
heard with deep attention, not only because he has had 
more experience of war than any other Englishman, but 
because he has changed his mind, as he candidly confesses, 
Once he thought we were sufficiently safeguarded by the 
Navy, but he no longer thinks so. Surprise, owing to 
quicker means of communication and transport, is easier 
than ever, and the Japanese War showed that the propor- 
tion of men to tonnage in transports may be considerably 
higher than we thought. Lord Roberts drew a painfully 
interesting picture of an enemy landing somewhere on the 
East Coast, and dividing the main body of the Regular 
Army, which is in the South of England, from the main 
body of the Volunteers, who are in the great manufacturmg 
towns of the North. 

The need to reinforce the Navy with an adequate second 
line of military defence is urged on us, then, by the highest 
authority. The problem of Imperial defence, thoagh 
making us all conscious of the unity of the Empire, has 
done us a disservice in one way by causing us often to lose 
sight of this interior problem of home defence. Even if 
the risk of invasion were as small as some persons think, 
we should not be justified in taking any risk whatever that 
can be lessened or removed. The Manchester Guardian, a 
devout supporter of the Government, excellently says :— 
“A sound system of defence must take every possibility 
into account, however remote; it must have an answer 
even for the alarmists or it is to that extent imperfect. 
..«... If there is no such force [an adequate land 
force], a navy loses its liberty of movement; it is tied to 
its moorings on the coast where invasion is threatened; it 
can never aim at, far less obtain, the ‘ mastery of the sea.’ 
It seems to us bad policy to minimise the importance of 
facts so obvious; they are far better accepted and 
analysed.” Mr. Balfour's too-well-remembered speech, as 
we have said, has unfortunately “ minimised the importance 
of obvious facts.” He told us in so many words that most 
of us need not trouble about that oldest duty of nations,— 
self-defence, the honourable office of bearing arms, not for 
aggression, but for the righteous defence of one’s home, 
If Mr. Balfour’s assurance were acted on too long, the 
moral effect would be nothing less than an unmanning of 
the nation. 
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THE NEEDS OF CAMBRIDGE. 


soe advance of education is a very expensive luxury. 

The even course which the older Universities were so 
long content to follow has ceased to serve the needs of the 
student. Fresh regions of knowledge are continually 
opening before him, and his conception of how to cultivate 
the regions of which he is already in possession grows in 
cost as it grows in magnitude. The studies which once 
represented the contributions of a University to the 
aggregate of learning are no longer enough for him. 
Year by year new subjects, or new subdivisions of subjects 
already taught, put in a claim to be provided for, and 
these late arrivals have to be housed and equipped on a 
different scale from that which gave the scholars of an 
older generation all that they needed. So long as 
theology, classics, mathematics, and philosophy stood for 
the sum of human knowledge, little was required in the 
way of apparatus. The sum of their wants was a library to 
contain the records of former labour in the same field, and 
Professors to show how this former labour bore upon the 
work actually being done. Even here, however, expenditure 
has not remained stationary. New languages are knocking 
at the University gates, while those that have already gained 
an entry have to be taught to larger classes and with greater 
thoroughness. Thus at Cambridge, we learn from the 
Chancellor's appeal which appeared in last Saturday’s 
papers, while “there is adequate provision for the 
teaching of some of the more important Oriental languages 
in their living forms "—note the care with which even this 
admission is qualified so that it shall not be used hereafter 
against those who make it—there are many gaps to be filled. 
The Professorship of Chinese “is not permanent,” and the 
Professor gets only £200a year. As yet the University has 
taken no notice of the march of history in the Far East, 
for “there is no Professorship of Japanese.” Where the 
wants of the moment are thus neglected we can hardly 
expect to find those which are less near us in point of date 
any better cared for. Where Japanese still calls for its 
Professor, we learn without surprise that “there is no 
provision for the study of Egyptology or Assyriology,” 
and that the stipends of the Lecturers in Persian and 
Aramaic “ are inadequate.” We are almost tempted to feel 
that these languages may think themselves fortunate that 
they have even Lecturers. It is more wonderful perhaps 
that languages nearer home should be in much the same 
plight. ‘he “summary of the more pressing needs of the 
University ” which is appended to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
appeal notes the absence of Professorships in French and 
German, of Lectureships in Spanish and Italian, and of a 
cma gga endowment for the existing Lectureship in 

tussian. History isalso in need of more teachers. With 
one Reader and two Lecturers in addition to what it now 
has, the older idea of the subject would be satisfied. But 
even then Cambridge would be behind some other 
Universities, for there would be no regular instruction in 
palaeography or diplomatic history. In fact, every subject 
is crying out for more teachers. Three or four Lecture- 
ships are needed in Economics and Politics, and two more 
Professorships even in Mathematics, with which Cambridge 
has always been especially associated. 

All this, however, is as nothing by the side of the 
demands which the newer studies make on some as yet 
undiscovered purse. In the way of a round sum, 
anthropology makes the biggest claim. The University 
is rich in ethnological collections, and there is a site 
waiting for a museum in which to arrange them. But 
the museum itself does not exist, and it will take £25,000 
to build it. Medicine comes next with £20,000 to com- 
plete the Medical School, and even this will not provide 
the necessary attendants and instruments. Physics want 
£12,500 for buildings and laboratory, and besides this 
about £1,000 a year is needed to keep the laboratory 
equipped with the best and most modern apparatus, and 
for the services of an additional staff. Sums of £10,000 
are called for in other departments,—in one case for 
additional laboratory accommodation for physiological 
study ; in another for entomology in its relation to tropical 
medicine; in a third for the enlargement of the engineer- 
ing workshops; in a fourth to complete the buildings in 
the School of Agriculture and Forestry. These are the chief 
heads of immediate capital expenditure, but they leave the 
expenditure out of income in the way of salaries wholly 








unprovided for. Even where there are teachers, they ara 
inadequately paid, and the University is only able to set 
aside £200 a year towards a pension fund for its forty. 
four Professors,—a fund in which the other teachers have 
no share. It may be thought, possibly, that large salaries 
are not needed at Cambridge. The post of a teacher is 
made sufficiently attractive by the charm of the subject 
the associations of the place, and the congenial society in 
which the Professor passes his life. Mr. Gladstone, if 
our memory serves us, once used a similar argument 
in defence of low salaries at the British Museum. But 
whether this reasoning be good or bad in itself, it becomes 
quite inapplicable in view of the recent increase in the 
number of Universities and University posts, both in this 
country and in the United States. “If Cambridge is to 
retain the services of its most distinguished men ”—this ig 
the conclusion of the summary from which we have been 
quoting—“ it is imperative that the income assured to them 
both during and after the period of active work, should 
bear comparison with what they may obtain in similar 
positions elsewhere.” A young man who is enthusiastic 
about his subject might put up with a very much smaller 
income than he might reasonably hope to make in some 
other profession if Cambridge were the only place in which 
he could find employment asa teacher. It is a different 
matter when he has only to make his election between 
poverty at Cambridge and a sufficient income at some other 
University, the pleasure of devotion to his own special study 
being the same. More and more this is the shape in which 
the choice is presented to him, and more and more, we 
may be sure, will the consequent decision be unfavourable 
to the sustained eminence of the Cambridge teaching 
staff. 

How are these wants to be met? The Duke of Devon- 
shire contents himself with enumerating them. “In all,” 
he says, “a capital sum of nearly one million and a half, 
apart from any question of a pension fund for Professors, 
might without extravagance be immediately expended on 
the equipment of, and in the provision of a staff for, the 
University.” During the last seven years about £115,000 
has been contributed in answer to a similar appeal from 
the Duke. But to raise this sum in seven years gives but 
a poor promise that something like fourteen times that 
amount will be raised now, and raised at once. It is plain 
that this new appeal, if it is to be effectual, must reach 
a new public and arouse a new enthusiasm. Unfortu- 
nately, education in England is a subject of constant 
controversy, but of very little and very intermittent 
interest. We do not as a nation much believe in it, and 
when we do our faith is apt to show itself in not very 
well chosen works. We spend vast sums upon elementary 
schools without in many cases having any clear idea of what 
they are meant to do or how far they carry out their 
supposed intention. We found scholarships in order to 
make a ladder between the elementary school and the 
University, but we do not stop to inquire what is 
happening to the University to which the ladder is to lead 
up. We go out into the highways and hedges to compel 
scholars to come into our schools, we talk about the 
wonderful advantage that education gives a nation in the 
commercial race, but we do little or nothing to keep 
the springs from which education flows in full and constant 
activity. Indeed, in a great number of instances the help 
we give is little better than wasted. Instead of making 
parents understand that it is to the advantage of a child 
to be educated, and that in laying out money for that 
purpose they are consulting the child’s best interest and 
giving him what he has a right to look for at their hands, 
we take the whole burden off their shoulders, and make 
education appear as something which would not be worth 
their while to pay for, but which may be accepted, not 
always very graciously, when it costs nothing. And 
meanwhile we neglect the higher education,—the education 
which most needs help, because it must be provided at 
a cost which more and more tends to exceed any con- 
tribution that can be looked for, whether from students 
or from private benefactors. We would not leave the 
private benefactor out of the account. On the contrary, 
it would be well to encourage donations for special 
objects in every possible way. But when these had been 
exhausted, the State might well come in and provide a 
portion, at any rate, of the money demanded by the dull 
and more commonplace wants which need meeting quite 
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abolished elementary-school fees would have given Cam- 
bridge all that the Duke of Devonshire asks for, and 
rendered a similar service to every other English 
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THE ETHICS OF THE POOR. 
« FT has often struck me that it might be an assistance to 
those who are trying to improve the condition of the 
poor, and who have realised that, to be successful, they must 
pot ignore the beliefs and prejudices of their clients, if notes 
of the ethical views prevalent among them were furnished by 
district nurses and other persons intimately acquainted with 
their home life.” These words are quoted from the third 
chapter of Miss Loane’s new book, “ The Next Street But 
One” (Edward Arnold, 6s.), and they form the text of the 
whole. Miss Loane is a district nurse; she has lived among 
the poor and for the poor; she knows the society of the poor 
from the inside, yet she comes in from the outside, conse- 
quently she sees closely enough to descry details accurately, 
and not so closely as to miss the meaning of the whole. 
There are no volumes of statistics, however precise, and no 
books about poor relief, however true to history, which can 
teach us what Miss Loane has learned. For all that, much of 
the experience of this sympathetic and lively writer reads like 
a living illustration of the principles of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. It is as though several volumes of their “ case 
rs” had been vivified by an editor of great literary gift 
who had had the advantage of personally witnessing the work 
described. 

But to return to our “ethics.” “The more one sees of 
the poor in their own homes, the more one becomes con- 
vinced that their ethica) views, taken as a whole, can be 
more justly described as different from those of the upper 
classes than as better or worse.” Their strong points, we 
gather, are kindness and endurance, generosity and forgiving- 
ness, not truth and not honour. “ The obligation to tell the 
truth is by no means gencrally recognised,” neither is the truth 
expected. “In time one becomes used to whut is at first an 
extraordinarily ignominious experience,—to state quietly and 
deliberately some simple fact that is well within one’s 
knowledge and to be openly disbelieved.” 

Again, their ideas of honesty are not precisely our ideas. 
It is not so much that these ideas are less strict, but they 
have a narrower scope. For instance, Miss Loane tells us it is 
very hard to make young people among the poor see that strict 
honesty enjoins some regard for the preservation of a 
neighbour’s or employer's property. A boy whom nothing 
would induce to take a farthing belonging to his master will 
aguin and again injure his tools, his cart, anything that is his, 
through utter carelessness, or even intentional neglect of duty. 
This light-hearted view of the rights of property has, xfter all, 
its good side. Miss Loane tells the following story, which is 
typically English, and which, she assures us, she could hardly 
induce a French acquaintance to believe :—‘ ‘I heard some one 
working in the garden very early this morning; it must have 
been soon after four,’ I suid to my landlady's daughter when 
she brought in my breakfast. She smiled in the tolerant, in- 
scrutable, maternal fashion that one sometimes observes even 
in quite young girls. ‘That would be Tim. He's a railway 
porter who’s got married again, and has a fresh lot of children; 
and ata little station like this there’s almost nothing to be 
picked up in the way of tips. We employ him for a couple of 
hours in the garden sometimes, and he thinks he has a right to 
what he wants. He doesn't take the peas or tomatoes, but 
just potatoes and onions, and so on. Of course mother would 
let him have them if he asked her, but he is too proud to 
do that.” We cannot resist quoting one more illustration of 
the same laxity :—‘‘ A friend who had been living in her own 
suburban villa left and went into the country. In the early 
spring, finding the house still unlet, she went back to fetch 
all her bulbs, and found the garden entirely denuded. She 
concluded that some hawker or hedge gardener had cleared 
the place, and troubled herself no furtber. A few months 
later a very worthy old woman told the lady's former house- 
maid that she had taken the flowers: ‘ People was beginning 
to steal ‘em, my dear, and I felt sure your missus ‘ud radher 
they was tool: respectable.’ ” 








Below a certain class one rarely hears: “It is wrong to do 
so-and-so.” The usual comment on conduct decidedly below 
the ordinary standard is: “I wonder he durst! I wouldn't 
ha’ dared.” This daring, however, does not seem to imply 
any fear of penal consequences, but springs from “the intense 
fear the poor have of suffering from remorse if ‘ we don’t act 
up to our lights,’” a fear which has its corollary in a “ perfect 
confidence that they will enjoy unchequered satisfaction in 
the ceaseless contemplation and enumeration of their good 
deeds.” This feeling is regarded as self-righteousness by the 
clergy, who therefore endeavour—in Miss Loane's opinion, 
most injudiciously—to destroy what really is a potent factor 
for good. 

Tolerance, both moral and religious, is a marked trait 
among the poor, and it is amazing how little desire for 
retributive justice they seem to feel. “The sinner and the 
criminal rarely meet with harsh judgment. Cruelty to 
young children is perhaps the only sin uncompromisingly 
condemned.” Tempers, no doubt, are hot among the 
uneducated; but when once the first unbearable sense of 
wrong is cooled, no rancour as a rule remains. “No quarrel 
is ever final and irrevocable,” Miss Loane asserts, and she 
tells many delightful stories too long for us to quote in 
support of her belief. “Husbands will ungrudgingly work 
for wives who have failed in almost every duty towards them. 
Children are forgiven over and over again every injury that 
it is in their power to inflict, and in many instances the same 
inexhaustible charity is shown by children to parents.” 

The rich, Miss Loane is sure, take an entirely false view of 
family life among the majority of the poor. It is, she thinks, 
worthy of all praise, and “ until the upper classes believe that 
the poor really love and cherish their children, they will not 
understand their nature well enough to help them.” Our 
author waxes very warm about the current misunderstandings 
upon this point. “Hardly any one seems able to conceive 
that the ordinary working man is a faithful and friendly 
husband, an indulgent father to young children and girls, and 
at least a tolerant one to growing lads.” ‘The self-sacrifice 
called forth by illness is sometimes almost incredible. 

The impression left most strongly upon the mind after 
reading Miss Loane’s book is this,—that the poor deserve far 
more credit, and far less excuse, than they commonly get from 
those in a more fortunate position. We have all a tendency 
to be generous before we are just when we are, as we think, 
looking down. We begin with a preconceived notion that 
those below us are not so good as we, and then we set to work 
to make excuses for them. We graciously forgive their 
supposed unkindness to their children, on the ground that 
“ they have so much to make them irritable,” or their supposed 
roughness and unfaithfulness to their wives, because “the 
courting of the lower classes admits of so little romance.” 
If we would only indulge in a little healthy condemnation 
without self-consciousness or sentimentality, we should see 
how unfair our false charity makes us, and should be forced 
to Miss Loane’s conclusion that the vast majority of people, 
both rich and poor, are very respectable. 

Much of this injustice is due to the absurdly circumscribed 
view of moral rights we most of us unconsciously take. To 
give an obvious instance. The working classes waste an 
immense deal of money upon alcohol. Yet when we talk of 
the fortune of the poor we always reckon without that. We 
think it inevitable that they should waste it. Why? Because, 
forsooth, the rich waste money on luxury. Surely any proud 
working man must often be struck by the moral patronage 
implied in this excuse. Is there any law to prevent one class 
of persons from being better than another? ‘There is just as 
little excuse for our reading other people's letters because the 
poor do not happen to think it dishonourable, as for their 
continuing to spend more than they can afford because we 
make a practice of such criminal folly. 

Every effort of charity which makes against family life Miss 
Loane deprecates,—free meals are an abomination in her eyes, 
and vacation schools and “ happy evenings" do not obtain her 
blessing. Charity administered wholesale and without know- 
ledge does, she is certain, more harm than good. “So long’s the 
Salvation Army likes to feed my children, I shan't do it!” 
said a thoroughly bad mother to ker upon one occasion, 
and she was certain that the only way to improve her 
was to make the children—to whom, after all, she was not 


indiferent—dependent upon her care. It is a misfortune to 
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the community, Miss Loane would persuade her readers, that 
any woman should work outside her house, and an almost equal 
misfortune that she should give to “home industries” the 
time which rightly belongs to her children. Economically, 
she believes women do wrong when they exchange their 
natural work for that of the wage-earner. It is impossible, 
however, to convince them of this, Even if in individual 
instances it is possible to prove that “by the time they had 
paid to have their children ‘ minded,’ paid some one to do the 
fumily washing, paid the difference between ready-made 
clothing for the children and the price of the materials used in 
them, paid for the extra wear and tear of their own clothing, 
and paid the difference between the price of tinned food and 
fresh,” the ten shillings or so made are entirely swallowed up, 
they still doubt the result of the calculation. The reason is 
this :—“ Every person in that state of mental development is 
blinded by the magic of money, unable to conceive that money 
can pass through her bands without benefiting her, or that she 
can be benefited unless it does pass through them.” 

How much we are all blinded by the magic of money. How 
many charitable people think it can do everything—thrown 
down to the populace without consideration. How many 
mean people, on the other hand, catch at any excuse which will 
enable them to say it can do nothing. Neither of these will 
get any encouragement from the reading of Miss Loane’s book. 
There is no worse use to which a man can put his money than 
that of undermining his neighbour's sense of responsibility,— 
that she will teach any reader who is willing to learn, On 
the other hand, she will not tell him that wise methods of 
charity are always cheap methods. Money can never supply 
the place of thought, but giving is often the result of thinking. 
The present writer knew a rector who originally discouraged his 
curate from working upon a Charity Organisation Committee 
because of their reputed hardness of heart, and when the 
curate persisted, and came back to the parish full of his new 
experience, the rector changed his ground, and continued his 
discouragement on the score of expense. 

Taken as a whole, we believe that there is to be found 
in the book we are now noticing, “ The Next Street But One,” 
and in “The Queen’s Poor,” a reprint of which, we are 
delighted to see, is announced by Mr. Edward Arnold, more 
wisdom on the problems of poverty than in half the bocks on 
political economy and sociology published within the present 
generation. They are a veritable armoury of wit and good 
sense for those who are determined to oppose the attacks of the 
Socialists on the family, and who mean to resist with all their 
might the pauperisation of the nation. We would not merely 
recommend, but would urge, their attentive perusal upon all 
men and women who are concerned with the question of poor 
relief, and who are sincerely anxious to help the people 
without harming them. They will find in Miss Loane’s 
womanly common-sense and robust humour an admirable 
corrective to the pleas for sapping the strength of the nation 
which are the evil fashion of the hour. 





THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 

T must be far more amusing to be a child nowadays 
than it used to be. Unfortunately, this is a reflection 
which can only be made by those for whom the days of child- 
hood are in the far retrospect: the others have not the data 
for comparison. Of course, it'is the habit of all who are 
adults to inform the modern child that his is the only age in 
which pure happiness is known. But if we have the rare gift 
of looking back with a sufficiently clear vision to reconstruct 
our own past, it is a little doubtful whetber we shall find it to 
possess all the delights which we claim for it; and when we 
see it reconstructed by those who have the gift of interpreting 
for us that state which we have left so far behind—let us say, 
for example, Dickens—we do not see an image which is all 
joy. The chief of the troubles were associated with lessons. 
The system of education, or its lack of system, was the 
cause of most of them. It would not be far wide of 
the truth to say that Dickens himself never drew a 
picture of more true pathos than is contained in a single 
illuminating sentence where the great Dr. Blimber, having 
taken a glass of port-wine and “hemmed” twice or thrice, said: 
“«Tt is remarkable, Mr. Feeder, that the Romans——’ 
At the mention of this terrible people, their implacable 
enemies, every young gentleman fastened his gaze upon the 








Doctor with an assumption of the deepest interest,” Dickens 
was a caricaturist; but he never strayed far from truth in his 
caricature, however he may have wandered in his sentiment. 
The egregious Dr. Blimber was no fancy portrait of an 
individual: he was an incarnate, and not very uncommon, 
type. The sensations of the young gentlemen of his estab. 
lishment on hearing the very name of the Romans can be 
recognised and appreciated as closely akin to the personal 
sensations or emotions which this classic name aroused in the 
schooldays of very many of us who have left those days far 
enough behind to perceive them in just perspective. In 
spite of the distance of time, we can still seem to feel the 
chill effect. The point of this frightful indictment of the 
typical educational system of the past is that the character 
and the exploits of these “implacable enemies ” of boyhood were 
just such as should have stirred a boy’s heart to the most 
eager glow of interest and admiration. The materials of which 
classical history is composed—the stories of the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, the Aeneid—are the very stuff of which the most 
beautiful dreams of the young male human creature are com. 
posed. It is only the portentous manner in which they were 
presented to him by pedagogues of the Blimber type that 
could ever turn them into nightmares. We are able to see 
now, having left our Dr. Blimbers, with other better things, 
in the dim and kindly distance, that these Greeks and Romans 
were not only real people, talking a language which actually 
meant something and was not invented solely for our torment, 
but that they were in truth the most delightful savages; that 
they went about killing, raiding, robbing, doing everything 
that is most congenial to the mind of boyhood; that they were 
living, as the savages live, in the primitive, unspoilt, boyish age 
of humanity. The fact that the story of all this is told in the 
most magnificent language that the world has read or heard 
is not any reason why the tale should be less appreciated by a 
modern boy than a “ penny dreadful” or a “ shilling shocker.” 
The reason why these old-time stories affected him as they 
did, instead of as they should, was simply Dr. Blimber. 

The further reason why Dr. Blimber, probably as well 
meaning a person as most men, thus converted those who 
should have been boyhood’s closest friends into “implacable 
enemies” was that he lacked, as conspicuously as his great 
creator possessed it, the faculty of putting himself into 
another’s place. He never realised for a moment, or in the 
slightest degree, the necessity for doing so,—that was his 
misfortune, and the cause of his being a misfortune to 
many others. If it had occurred to him to consider the 
performances of the Romans from the point of view of 
those whom he was trying to instruct, instead of viewing 
them purely from his own, it is likely that he would 
have addressed himself to the task somewhat differently. 
This is, in fact, the great change for the better which has 
come over modern ideas of education: that the effort of 
the teacher—that is to say, of the teacher who is at all 
acquainted with the latest theories—is to see eye to eye 
with the child in every detail, to regard the problem 
through his spectacles. It is not easy of accomplishment, It 
is quite difficult enough to be interesting; the effort must 
make the education of the child very much more agreeable to 
the modern teacher than it can have been to the portentous 
Dr. Blimber, and it must contain the elements of the most 
fascinating science in the world,—the knowledge, namely, of 
the mind of a child, which is, of course, the mind of man in 
the making. One of the very first points which “jumps to 
the eye” when the effort is made to regard the acquirement 
of knowledge from the standpoint of a child is that it is very 
difficult, perhaps it may be said to be impossible, for the facts 
of a subject or the details of a problem to be grasped unless 
the interest has been first aroused. Attention should be 
involuntarily attracted in the first instance. If we require a 
reason why this should be, the biologists, as well as the 
psychologists, will be quite ready to furnish us with one; but 
this is a subject too recondite to enter upon here. All the 
modern theory (and certainly in this at least it is right) is to 
amuse the child into learning its lessons,—we had almost 
said to “cheat” it into learning. The idea of combining 
amusement with instruction, or, rather, instructing by means 
of amusement, is as opposed as possible to all the educational 
theories, if they can be said to have possessed any, of the 
pedagogues of the old school. If they had a theory at all, it 
was that the nastier the dose, the better for the patient. It 
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The new idea of education is most readily suggested to the 


mind by the word * Kindergarten "; but of this, as of 
many things, the idea of the popular mind, although in the 
main accurate, is vague. That vague idea is that the children 
at the “ Kindergarten ” are encouraged to make pictures and 
models of animals, and thereby to learn that a bird has wings 
or an elephant a trunk. As an excellent Philistine of our 
acquaintance, who had not given much serious thought, 
perbaps, to education, either personally or for others, 
yemarked: “ Kindergarten ?—oh, I know—jolly good idea— 
texch the children all about a frog by making ’em play at leap- 
frog. Wonderful fellow, the Kaiser—his own idea entirely.” 
Such, or nearly such, is the general condition of knowledge 
on the subject. Very few, even of those who are more fully 
enlightened, realise on what a thoroughly scientific basis 

the system rests. We ‘have before us as we write two 
Jittle ‘pooks, the first and second of a series (Nelson and 
Sons, 3s. 6d. exch), on which the worst criticism that we 
have to pass is that they bear the singularly misleading 
title of “ Nature Studies.” At the first, this seems to breathe 
the spirit which inspired Richard Jefferies and inspires an 
ever-increasing body of disciples. Their contents, however, 
are entirely different. They consist of an explanation of the 
methods and principles of such schools of education as are 
associated with the names of Froebel and Herbart, primarily, 
and also serve as handbooks for the instruction of children 
jin accordance with the system. The subjects for the lessons 
selected are such as are most likely to attract the child’s 
mind,—flowers, birds, fairy-tules. It is suggested that 
certain flowers and certain birds are associated with certain 
seasons of the year, and at these seasons, accordingly, it is 
appropriate that such birds and flowers should be diseussed,— 
the swallow, for instance, in summer, the robin in winter. 
Thus the child will readily place each in its proper environ- 
ment. The faculty of observation and a disposition to draw 
inferences are to be fostered by such questions as why the 
swallow flies with its mouth open. A large portion of the 
books is occupied with analyses of one or other of the familiar 
fairy-tales, such as the terrific story of “ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” apparently deemed not too alarming in its influence on 
the childish mind, and many more. The various steps or stages 
in the lessons, whether the subject be a natural object, such 
as a bird or flower, or a fairy-tale, are five:—(1) Preparation, 
in which the aim of the lesson is explained; (2) presentation, 
or laying the subject before the child; (3) association, giving 
the child some idea of the relationships between the subjects 
of the lesson and new subjects; (4) formulation or generalisa- 
tion; (5) application, in the way of making the pupil write 
something or draw something which the lesson has suggested 
in order to deepen its impression on him. The analysis 
of the Red Riding Hood story is headed with the “Central 
Idea: Obedience to Parents.” The five steps afore- 
said are thus developed :—“ Step I. Analysis of Children’s 
Ideas. Step II. (a) Red Riding Hood and her Mother; 
(b) The Walk through the Wood; (¢) The Grandmother's 
Cottage; (d) Red Riding Hood and the Wolf; (e) The Wood- 
man. Step III. Compare the Mother’s Directions with the 
way Red Riding Hood carried them out. Step IV. ‘ Children 
obey your Parents.’ Step. V. Word-building; Language; 
Memory Drawing.” This sounds in cold blood astonishingly 
stilted and pedantic, but we do not doubt that in spite of this 
it will appeal to children. No one who knows anything of 
children can have failed to notice their intense interest in, 
nay, love of, what is didactic. They love not only a moral, but 
like to see it analysed down to the bare bone. 

This brief statement may serve to give an idea of the 
way in which one of the most difficult of all human 
problems, the education of children, is faced by the methods 
of this system, and it is evident how very different it is 
from the manner in which it was regarded by Dr. Blimber. 
The problem can hardly have presented itself to him at all. 
Doubtless, poor man, he had his troubles, but the cause of the 
troubles gave him no thought whatever; it was obvious,—the 
innate and sinful stupidity of his scholars. It would need a 
brain very different from that of a Blimber to entertain a 
proposition so appalling as that any lack of intelligence on his 
own part could be in any way a reason of the trouble. The 
two books named “ Nature Studies ” to which special reference 


a great step gained that we have changed all 


popular 


has heen made are prepared by Miss Catherine I, Dodd, of 
Cherwell Hall, Oxford. The gecond of the series is prefaced 
with a highly appreciative jntroduction by Mr. W. Scott 
Coward, late H.M. Senior Inspector of Training Colleges. 





SPRING IN WINTER. 

FENHE closing months of the year 1906, and the opening 

months of the present year, have supplied a very 
complete mixture of weathers. It looks, indeed, as if 1907 
might be added with 1906 to the list of those exceptional 
years when the seasons are oddly capricious, aud when either 
winter or summer lingers for long after the date when the 
calendars state that time is up, and when, in consequence, 
flowers and plant-life suffer all sorts of strange springings 
and checks of growth. All the seasons of last year, of course, 
were exceptional, and the first two months of the present year, 
if not extraordinarily cold, have yet been marked by frosts 
which have long delayed the on-coming of the real “ spring” 
of sap in plant and tree. Last summer was, perhaps, the 
finest and sunniest that even “the oldest inhabitant” ean 
remember, and it was followed by a strangely mild and 
mellow autumn, The heat in November, indeed, was almost 
uncomfortable ; and though the wind was afterwards often in 
the north, there was no weather cold enough, until the snow 
and frost of Christmas week, to check seriously the steady 
growth of the plants and trees whose flowers and leaves 
belong in the mind more naturally to the torn blue and 
white skies of April. 

The readiest measure of such a change of seasons is, no 
doubt, the garden. There are some bulbous plants which are 
always a long way ahead of the month in which they blossom; 
there is the grape hyacinth, for instance, which throws up 
its tall, spiky leaves almost before the summer is over, and 
yet keeps its dark blue head, spire-shaped like the trees 
of a toy Dutch farm, waiting below its leaves for nearly 
half-a-year before opening in the spring sunlight. But 
the grape hyacinth was not the only one of the commoner 
bulbs to be showing green above the wet grass and garden 
beds in the unnaturally warm weather preceding the Christmas 
snow. ‘The winter-flowering colchicums of course do not 
count; but it is not often, as was the case in December, that 
the spring crocuses, which naturally flower in February and 
March, can be found thrusting up their green-tipped sheaths 
under rose-trees which have hardly finished their autumn 
blooming. So warm and kindly, indeed, were the months 
of October and November that in sunny and sheltered 
gardens there were actually sweetbriars still budding in 
the first week of December, and in the same _ border 
crocuses and daffodils and tulips pushing up into two months’ 
wind and snow. To look at the garden beds now, indeed, 
in the third week of February, is to see little more than could 
be seen before the cold counterpane of the Christmas snow 
settled on them, and the black frosts of the early weeks of 
the year gripped and held back the thrusting leaves. In an 
average year, by mid-February, when “ birds haye drawn their 
valentines,” the sunlight has spread in most gardens a white 
and yellow and lilac carpet of crocuses. This year, however, 
there has been rather a curious race among the early flowers. 
The crocuses which were showing in December are almost 
“as you were,” while the two winter flowers of which nothing 
was to be seen before Christmas have burst through the mould 
and are in full blossom. The strong stems of the aconite, 
whieh pushes up through the wet loam like a small, green- 
frilled shepherd's crook, have already straightened out and 
opened to the sun their gold and shining cups, and the snow- 
drops, although later by a month than usual, are shaking 
their bells in the wind. 

The growth of one plant hurries forward in sudden warmth, 
and the growth of another is checked by prolonged cold, but 
the insistent remembrance is that there is no point of the 
year at which the life of the woods and fields stops dead, 
between the waning of the old and the growth of the new. 
Of all wild flowers, perhaps the primrose chiefly is thought 
of as a flower of spring. Yet there is bardly a month 
in all the year in which you cannot find primroses if 
you know where to look for them. It is only in April 
and May that you will find them at the height and 
perfection of their freshness, as in the light, sandy clays of 
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slopes with their pale, serene blossoms. But there are late 
clumps in cool, damp banks and hollows which linger on into 
June, and even July; and in September, springing up from 
under the yellow, rain-rotten leaves of May, the flower-buds 
of another season are hidden in the close, crinkled grip of 
new green leaves. The buds will open shyly in a warm 
October; but there is scarcely a day in late autumn or 
winter in which, if you are careful to search the most open 
and sunniest clearings in the woods, you cannot gather 
a bunch of short-stalked, open flowers. August, indeed, is 
perbaps the only month of the year in which it would be hopeless 
to look for primroses; and of other woodland flowers which 
are almost as long in evident life and blossom, perhaps next 
to the primrose comes the honeysuckle. Honeysuckle is still 
crimson and cream in November, and with the shedding of 
its summer leaves there yet mounts in its stringy, clambering 
shoots so strong and driving a sap that in the coldest winter 
weather it still pushes out fresh, pointed buds of mauve and 
glaucous green. Or, for promise of surely returning sun and 
West winds, look above the honeysuckle at the boughs round 
which it climbs, and watch the catkins of the hazel swinging 
white and soft in the gusty North-easter. In the woods, 
possibly because the whole floor is covered with fallen leaves, 
the earliest signs of spring will always be found above and 
about you, rather than beneath you, as in the garden,— 
though in any winter month the rabbits in the burrow- 
riddled banks and hedges, where the soil has been scratched 
up by twenty pairs of fore-paws, will have left here and 
there half-nibbled bluebell bulbs, green tipped and long 
rooted, which might almost have shown above the soil 
had they been left undisturbed like the crocuses in the 
garden. But those scattered bulbs, and the clumps of 
primroses in the open, are almost the only witnesses always 
at hand, among low-growing plants of the wood, of the 
unending cycle of decay and spring. In the garden most 
of the witnesses lie with the crocuses in beds and the lawn 
grass and are easily seen. Almost before the rich and musky 
bouquets of the phloxes browned and fell, under and among 
their strong, stiff stalks the new greenery of next summer 
was shooting, spiky and full of sap; or you cut down the 
golden-rod and the Michaelmas daisies, to find that the life 
of the plant which had dried away from the biossoms above 
needed only light and air to send it springing afresh through 
the wet, sun-warmed mould below. 

The true “spring” of the plant, the leaping up again into 
the air and the sun, begins, indeed, when the plant and the 
sun decide, and not at any date fixed by the calendars. It 
begins more often than not at the time which the calendars 
have setapartforautumn. But itis the spring of the plant, not 
the spring of the year; and when the cycle of plant life starts too 
early, as it started last year, it is a premature spring, to be 
atoned for, cut short by frost and icy winds. There could be 
no real beginning of the spring of the year while the days were 
still shortening into darkness and cold; and until the year has 
turned there can never be more than a certain sadness in the 
sudden growth of green lilac buds and the thrusting spikes 
of the crocus, Even the clarions of the missel-thrushes cannot 
bring the real sense of spring intoa December afternoon. Yet, 
for all that, the spring of the year comes always weeks or months 
before the calendars will allow it. The first day of spring 
comes into the year long before the beeches are musical with 
the chiff-chaff and the great tit, or the snipe is drumming 
over the marsh, or the Sussex woods are yellow with daffodils; 
long even before, on February evenings, the sky is full for an 
hour before sunset with the rich and indolent melody of black- 
birds. It is on a January morning that there comes a sudden 
sense of spaciousness and clear light in the sky under a higher 
sun, a quickening breath of growth and warmth in the wind, 
scents of wet earth mellowed by cracking frost and melted ice. 
It may be followed by a North wind which binds the ice 
again; but 1t has been seen and known, like a_ bright 
picture flashing in the quickly turned pages of a book. The 


book is shut, but the picture is there, and the book will be 
opened again. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARTIES AND TACTICS IN THE NEW DUMA. 


[To tux Eprror oF tae “ Spgecrator.’’] 

Str,—It seems fairly plain that the Government will find this 
Duma in many respects much more difficult to deal with than 
the last. For one thing, the Socialists of various persuasions 
have taken an active part in the election campaign, and will 
have a considerable number of representatives, These 
Socialist Deputies will bring with them ideas of their own ag 
to what is meant by Parliamentary work. The Socialist 
Revolutionaries, whose energies have recently been con. 
centrated on terroristic work, and who will for this reason 
not be so strongly represented as the other Socialist 
parties, naturally see in the Duma nothing but a platform 
for revolutionary propaganda. The Social Democrats hold 
very much the same view, though they express it rather 
more vaguely. A Social Democratic writer of the majority 
fraction, the fraction that is most outspokenly and recklessly 
revolutionary, declares that the representatives of his party 
must violently oppose in the Duma the efforts of the Liberals 
to restore to the country peace and quietness. “They must 
counteract such efforts by energetically co-operating in the 
arousing of the revolutionary self-activity of the masses.” The 
same writer also advocates the formation by the Duma’s Left 
Wing of a Revolutionary Committee that shall keep in touch 
with local Revolutionary Committees, and thus organise the 
Great Revolution. The minority, or more politically disposed 
fraction, of the Social Democrats are more cautious, but the 
guiding principles of their policy are very similar. One of 
the candidates of the fraction thus puts bis case :—“ If it be 
true that the Duma could not be an instrument to secure the 
bourgeoisie in its dominant position in the arena in which it 
should collaborate with the old order; if it be true that it 
could be only a means of developing the revolution, it is 
perfectly clear that our guiding principle of action in the 
Duma should be the systematic organisation of the forces of 
the people in view of the impending consummation of the 
struggle of October, November, and December, 1905,—in other 
words, to prepare for the solution of the question of political 
power,” 

All this sounds sufficiently alarming, and certainly demon. 
strates the possibilities latent in a Social Democratic 
Parliamentary fraction. But during the electoral campaign 
Social Democratic speakers have frequently disclaimed the 
intention attributed to them by their own writers of riding 
roughshod over ail Parliamentary rules, and it is possible, 
though by no means certain, that they will find it convenient to 
observe some self-restraint in the Duma. What is quite 
certain is that M. Stolypin will have little pleasure in the 
Socialists. They will remind him in no unmeasured language 
of the Gurko scandal, of the illegal clipping of the electoral 
law, of the murder of innocent men and women by the drum- 
head Courts-Martial, and of a hundred other violations of law, 
right, and elementary human decency. After all these months 
of enforced silence the brutalities committed in the secrecy of 
prisons and Government offices will be made known in the hall 
of the Taurida Palace, and the voices loudest in condemnation 
will be those of the Socialists. The fraction is likely to be 
strong. The Caucasus is sending a large contingent, many 
are coming from the Baltic Provinces and Siberia, and some 
from the South and Centre of European Russia. Not a few of 
the non-party progressives, and a certain proportion of the 
peasant Deputies, will probably follow in the wake of the 
Socialist fraction. 

If the Premier looks away from the Left to the Extreme 
Right, he is likely again to be disappointed. The combined 
Monarchist parties, the extreme reactionaries, some of whom 
have been involved in the organisation of pogroms, and are 
suspected of having arranged for the murder of M. Herzenstein, 
are this year sending representatives to the Duma. The 
attitude of the Monarchists to the Duma is even more 
unfavourable than that of the Social Democrats. They 
are absolutely opposed to Constitutional government, want 
Russia for the Russians, with Poles, Jews, and Armenians 
gagged, bound, and derided, and urge that the present 
Duma should be replaced by an advisory body elected 
by Russians only, in fixed proportions from various classes. 
The Monarchists will represent in the Duma the reactionary 
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party at Court, who are as bitterly opposed to M. Stolypin as 
are the revolutionaries. 

If the Cabinet is to find support anywhere, it will be in the 
ranks of the Octobrist or Conservative Deputies, who will in 
certain cases be reinforced by the Polish Nationalists. The 
Octobrists are chiefly large landowners and Government 
functionaries, are not purticularly well organised or well 
prepared for Parliamentary work, and will as a rule support 
Government measures. It seems probable that there will be 
considerably more of them in the second Duma than in the 
first. But the crux of the question does not lie in the strength 
or the attitude of the Octobrists. 

The fate of the new Duma depends very largely on the 
position, the influence, and the tactics of the Constitutional 
Democrats. Discordunt elements will be present in sufficient 
foree to make of the Duma a veritable bear-garden, and to 
give the Government an excellent pretext for Dissolution. 
But if one party, well organised and with a clearly conceived 
policy, can succeed, in face of a hostile and perpetually 
irritating Cabinet, in holding the Duma to a fixed course of 
legislative work and avoidance of unnecessary friction, it is 
possible, though at this moment it is hard to believe in such 
an eventuality, that the Government will prepare to capitulate 
to the Duma. 

But are the Constitutional Democrats strong enough ? 
Will they bave weight enough in the new Duma? Will they 
have power to keep revolutionary feeling within Parliamentary 
bounds? And, above all, have they formulated a policy 
calculated to solve the difficulties of the situation? One 


might ask whether, if the Constitutional Democrats should | 


fail, another party might not succeed, had not the experience 
of the last year demonstrated that not one other well-organised 
Constitutionalist party exists in the country. 

As to the numerical strength of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats in the new Duma nothing definite can yet be said, but 
it may be rather less than in the last Duma. In view, how- 
ever, of probable combinations with kindred parties, this 
should not be a great drawback, More serious is the almost 
complete change of personnel. Nearly all the representatives 
of the party in the last Duma, having been prosecuted for 
signing the Viborg manifesto, are ineligible, and their places 
will be occupied by comparatively unknown men. It is a 
slight compensation that a number of the former Deputies 
whose legal knowledge is indispensable will forma kind of Law 
Committee to assist their comrades within the Duma. But 
no one can at present assert positively whether the new 
Deputies will have sufficient personal weight to secure for 
their party an authoritative position. 

Where the Constitutional Democrats are strong is in tbeir 
clearly conceived and carefully considered line of policy; in 
fact, it seems probable that they will be the only party in the 
Duma with a definite policy. Apparently they intend to 
display the greatest caution consistent with loyalty to 
principle. A favourite phrase of their leader, Professor 
Milyukoff, is that “it is impossible to take the bureaucracy 
by storm.” Accordingly the party is preparing to subject 
the bureaucracy to a long siege. Certain categorical demands 
will have to be made upon the Government; this is inevitable. 
The Duma must demand the immediate abolition of the field 
Courts-Martial; and if the Government choose to make of 
this demand a ground for conflict, the days of the Duma will be 
numbered; but there will be no help for it. The question of 
an amnesty to political offenders must again be raised; and 
though it has been complicated since the last Duma by 
the Maximalist policy of robbery with violence, the Duma 
will be compelled to demand from the Government some 
solution, and there will be no possibility of avoiding the 
demand for a thorough inquiry into the illegal actions of 
local authorities. Each of these questions may be made the 
occasion of a crisis if the Government choose. On the other 
hand, there are cases in which the Constitutional Democratic 
Party hope to make it easy for the Government to meet the 
Duma half-way. It is proposed, for instance, that the Reply 
to the Address from the Throne, while practically identical in 
substance with the Reply of the last Duma, shall be made at 
least different in form for courtesy’s sake. And as to the 
provisional measures enacted by M. Stolypin which will be 
laid before the Duma for confirmation, the Constitutional 
Democratic Party, while not approving of them, does not 
propose to reject them in tofo. One of the agrarian measures, 


that relating to the sale of domain lands to the Peasants’ 
Bank, it will probably be in favour of passing. One or two 
other measures it suggests should be quietly ignored until the 
necessary two months’ grace elapses, and the measures, being 
unconfirmed, become of themselves invalid. The most erying 
infringement on the legislative right of the Duma—namely, 
the measure aiming at the complete dissolution of the village 
commune—it is proposed in its most objectionable paragraphs 
to reject, and only in one or two details to confirm. The lapse 
of time since the enactment of several of the Premier's 
measures, and the fact that sales of land have been effected 
under their provisions, make it impossible to reject them 
absolutely and without reserve. 

In one respect M. Stolypin is preparing to facilitate the 
work of the Duma. He has bad elaborated a number of Bills 
on subjects that the Duma is willing and eager to discuss; and 
the Constitutional Democrats propose that simultaneously 
with the discussion of the Government Bills the House should 
discuss the Bills on the same questions brought in by their 
party, so that, in the event of the rejection of M. Stolypin’s 
measures, the discussion might at least lead to some positive 
result. It so happens that one of M. Stolypin’s Bills deals 
with the question of the reform of local government, a 
matter which the Constitutional Democrats have very much 
at heart, and place in the forefront of their Duma programme. 
They hope by a thorough reorganisation of local government 
on democratic principles to create in Town, County, and 
Parish Councils centres of political organisation which shall 
serve as rallying-points for the support of the Duma in its 
struggle with the Government. The last Duma was in- 
effective because it had behind it no organised mass of 
the people. With Zemstvos and Town Councils democratised 
and endowed with extended functions, on the one hand 
the enormous power of the Central Government will be 
diminished, and on the other the habit of political thinking 
and effective political action will be developed amongst all 
classes of the people. In defence of the Duma, then, the 
Constitutional Democrats are preparing to carry their 
measure of local government reform, and in order to ensure 
|its acceptance by the Upper House, the Council of the 
Empire, they advocate the exertion of financial pressure in 
the sense of the employment to the full of the Duma’s right 
of checking the Budget. The perilous question of agrarian 
| reform it is proposed to return to somewhat later, when the 
| Duma feels a little more sure of its footin«. 

The Constitutional Democrats will probably be opposed by 
the Social Democrats as well as by the Government supporters, 
the Octobrists. But the fact that they have an idea of what 
they want to do, and know fairly well what they are about, will 
| secure for them the support of a large number of waverers 
and non-party men, particularly amongst the peasantry. And 
in the end they may gain complete control of the Duma, as 
they were in a fair way of doing last year. Then M. Stolypin 
would find himself in the position of having to make terms 
with a party that for eight months he has chosen to treat as 
revolutionary. 

I have suggested a few of the probabilities and some of the 
possibilities of the coming Duma. And after all, the main 
question—the question as to whether Duma and Government 
will work together—remains unanswered, because at this 
distance of time it cannot be answered categorically. There is 
one question of dominant importance the emergence of which 
during the first few days of the Session in the Address in 
Reply may lead to immediate dissolution,—that is the question 
of responsible government. The Duma does not want to 
work with the Stolypin Cabinet; it wants to work, and 
will, if it lives long enough, demand to be allowed to work, 
with a Cabinet of its own choice. But by all tokens the 
Government will not give way on this point. Then there is 
nothing for it but dissolution, an extreme limitation of the 
franchise, and a third Duma which may or may not be more 
submissive, but will certainly be preceded by fresh develop- 
ments of the revolutionary movement. Yet who knows? 
Perhaps by wisdom, tact, and firmness the Duma may succeed 
in holding its own in the face of a Government that is not, 
after all, very sure of itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Petersburg, February 15th. H. W. WILirams. 

[We publish Mr, Williams's interesting letter, but we take 
no responsibility for the facts or conclusions stated by him.— 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——~— 
THE REMARKABLE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—The late Professor Stanley Jevons, writing in the early 
“sixties” of the effect of the new gold-supplies from Aus- 
tralia and California in raising the level of prices, summed 
up the financial situation in these words :—* The country may 
be said to be calmly looking on while every contract, including 
that of the National Debt, is being violated against the 
intention of the contracting parties” (‘Investigations in 
Currency and Finance,” p. 101). The sudden adoption of 
gold currencies all over the world which was the interesting 
feature of the years 1873 to 1896, synchronising too with a 
great reduction in the yield of the world’s gold mines, not 
merely checked the rise, but resulted in a phenomenal fall of 
all prices between 1873 and 1896; but since 1896, the demand 
of the leading nations for gold to complete their currency 
reforms being satisfied, and the production of gold from the 
mines being on a scale quite unprecedented, prices have risen 
steadily and continuously ; and with the announcement this 
month that Mr Sauerbeck’s “index number” has reached 
80, the rapid depreciation of gold becomes a subject for 
careful consideration. A few words first as to Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
important work, to which he succeeded on the death of 
Professor Soetbeer. Mr. Sauerbeck takes the wholesale prices 
of the forty-five leading commodities, strikes their average, 
which is their “index number,” and then marks their rise 
or fall from mopvth to month. His index number for the 
average of prices 1867-77 he gives as 100; by the year 1896 it 
had fallen to 61. In other words, the amount of mixed 
commodities which in the period 1867-77 would have 
purchased a hundred sovereigns would in the year 1896 have 
purchased sixty-one sovereigns only. It is perhaps fair 
to say generally that rents and other payments fixed 
in terms of gold should have fallen, and did fall, 
during that period from £100 to £61, a fall involving great 
disaster and suffering in the case of mortgaged properties or 
mortgaged communities. The boot which Jevons, in the 
passage quoted above, observed on the one foot had been 
suddenly shifted to the other, and it was now the debtor who 
was crying out. In 1888 Sir Robert Giffen declared that we 
must anticipate “troublous times both for some of our 
Australian Colonies and for a country like the Argentine 
Republic, even if the appreciation [of gold] does not grow 
more serious, That their pile of debt has to be paid principal 
and interest in appreciating money is a most serious con- 
sideration.” Since 1896 the yield of the gold mines has 
doubled, and the consequent rise of prices has been more 
rapid than in any decade in modern history. The index 
number has risen from 61 for 1896 to 80 for January, 
1907, a rise of more than thirty per cent. Applying this rise 
in the case of wool, Australia, which pays interest on more 
than four hundred millions sterling of debts, public and 
private, by exports of wool, finds that a hundred bales of wool 
to-day buy thirty per cent. more sovereigns than was the case 
ten years ago. Tasmania’s copper, the lead and silver of 
Broken Hill, the timber and nickel of Canada, the cotton of 
grievously mortgaged Egypt, the sugar and tobacco of 
Jamaica, the jute and tea and indigo of India,—all these 
countries which pay “tribute” to the “Great Creditor 
Nation” find that with the rising tide of prices the shackles 
of debt are being east off. Only in the sub-continent do we 
find a community, whose exports chiefly consist of the 
depreciating commodity gold, perplexed and discouraged. 
And as with mortgaged communities so also with mortgagors; 
that great “unearned increment” which Mr. Bright detected 
in the “sixties” in the case of land, and which shrunk and 
shrivelled with the appreciation of gold after 1873, has 
returned in some small degree to bless the landlords, and 
will certainly return on a scale of culminating importance 
should the world’s gold-supplies, which doubled between 1886 
and 1896, and again doubled between 1896 and 1906, continue to 
increase under stress of further gold discoveries and of the 
developments of chemical and electrical science applied to 
gold mining. Such, then, is the true inwardness of the 
present remarkable era of world-wide prosperity. Prices are 
rising “by leaps and bounds”; men with goods on their 
shelves and in their warehouses are getting richer while they 
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sleep. In place of # falling markét and margins ranning off, 
speculation has again a calculable and 4 scientific basié. Nor 
is the interest of the mortgagée classes at any permanent dis. 
advantage; with rising prices their security improves daily, 
while the unexampled goodness of these times stimulates 
visits of customers to bank patlours and automatically raises 
the tate of interest. What halcyon days, then, are not at 
hand for Chancellors of Exchequers and for empirical and 
Socialistic finance if, as seems nearly inevitable, a great 
further rise of prices is now in full view !—I am, Sir, &c., 
LaTOona. 


[We publish our correspondent’s remarkable contributioz, 
but must not at present be held to adopt his view. Though 
the facts he sets forth certainly seem to establish his con- 
clusions, we cannot assert that they are all the facts. We 
shall await with interest further light on this complicated 
but most important subject.—Ep. Spectator.] 





IRELAND AND FRENCH CANADA—A CURIOUS 
PARALLEL. 
(To tue Eprror or tar “ Sprctaror,”’] 

Srr,—In view of some of the letters addressed to the Spectator, 
it might surely be of advantage to remember that a scheme 
such as Devolution is no new idea, but ought now to be familiar 
to every man who, besides calling himself an Imperialist, takes 
the trouble to study the British Empire. For the chief glory 
of that Empire will, in future history, lie in its having been 
the first ever founded on free institutions. Ireland is now, in 
fact, the sole portion governed in a bureaucratic manner. 
Perhaps Canada, with her nine self-governing provinces, is the 
best instance to quote. 

It is not generally remembered by Englishmen that Canada 
was a French colony for some two hundred and sixty years 
before it was conquered for England by General Wolfe at the 
battle of Quebec in 1759; nor do they generally realise that 
even to this day it contains a population numbering not less 
than one million six hundred thousand souls whose native 
language is French,—in fact, about four French speakers to 
every nine English speakers. They are, however, nowadays 
all equally loyal to the Empire. 

The way in which the French settlers have been conciliated 
to England is well worthy of attention, because it is an 
instance remarkably similar to that of the Irish, even down 
to the smallest details. Like the Irish, they were Roman 
Catholics, of Celtic blood, agricultural rather than commercial, 
and strong in their national tradition. Among them, as in 
Ireland, there existed a Protestant English commercial 
minority which regarded them with contempt as poorer, less 
educated, and less energetic than themselves. Like the Irish, 
they agitated desperately for representative institutions, and 
this for a period of exactly similar duration,—namely, a 
hundred and six years. Here, then, we have a problem pre- 
cisely on a par with that which some statesmen consider 
insoluble in our own times. 

The French-Canadian difficulty was settled by the British 
North America Act of 1867, which granted them a popular 
representative Assembly, and virtually said to them: “ Manage 
your own local affairs, provided they do not interfere with 
those of any other province, or of the Dominion Parliament.” 
This is the condition of every province in Canada, for there 
are in that Colony no less than nine Governments to a popula- 
tion of only five million inhabitants. Experience shows that 
the arrangement works well. The various Assemblies very 
seldom clash with one another, and when they do so, the 
authority of the Dominion or Central Government simply 
overrides that of the French Assembly. Doubtful cases can 
be referred at Government expense to a special Court of Law, 
whose decision is final. This able piece of machinery has 
entirely dissipated the danger of separation, which at one time 
appeared inevitable. 

To set up such a provincial Government in French Canada 
must have seemed in 1867 a hazardous experiment. The 
habitants, numbering about a third of the whole population, 
were still in a very discontented, even rebellious condition, 
and their frontiers were conterminous with those of the 
United States, to whom they had often spoken of joining 
themselves. But to-day they cause not the slightest anxiety 
to any English-Canadian. Their loyalty is focussed on to their 
own Assembly, whose strength, whose very existence, they 
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know depends on its being supported by England. A barriér 
fiag been set up between them and America, — 

The parallel with Ireland will be completed in every respect 
if the present Government bring in a conciliatory measure 
tinder the Imperial Government. The condition of Ireland 
to-day is beyond doubt infinitely more loyal and more favour- 
able to such a measure in every way than that of French 
Canada in 1867. It is curious, seeing the extraordinary 
similarity of the two cases, that they are not more often 

—I am, Sir, Xc., 
agents Grorce F. H. Berxerey. 

[The problem is not, we fear, quite as easy as our corre- 
spondent represents it. There must be some integral area in 
a State, some area, that is, the component parts of which 
cannot be allowed to split off into separate States. For 
example, the province of Quebec would not allow a quarter 
of its total area to separate because it was discontented. In 
the same way, we should not allow the county of Lancashire 
to divide itself off from the rest of England, nor would the 
Nationalists allow Belfast, though it would desire such a 
division, to split off from an independent Ireland. So we who 
regard the United Kingdom as a unit or integral area would 
not allow Ireland to become a self-governing community. 
We only govern Ireland in the sense that she governs us. 
What we both do is to share in the government of the United 


Kingdom.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE ATTITUDE OF ROMAN CATHOLICS TOWARDS 
THE PUBLIC QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


(To tux Eprror or Tar “ Sprcorator,”] 





utmost importancé. The schools had been founded and 
supported by the members of it at great cost and sacrifice 
In reply to an inquiry of mine, he said that any Roman 
Catholic teacher thus appointed who could show that his 
application for a head-mastership had been sanctioned, and 
who promised to give the religious instruction required by 
the syllabus of the School Board, might be trusted to do so 
in the spirit in which that teaching was generally given. He 
said that he considered that no teachers were better qualified 
than those of his Church to give instruction in the funda- 
mental Christian truths accepted by all Christian bodies and 
contained in the Bible, although such teaching by itself was 
very imperfect and was only a part of what ought to be 
taught. 

I have frequently mentioned these conversations with the 
Cardinal to friends interested in popular education, and I 
have recéntly seen it stated that he expressed much the samé 
general view to other persons. I may add that I believe very 
few, if any, of these teachers were subsequently appointed 
Head-Masters of Board-schools.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Atheneum Club. Witiiam Bovsrie.p. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


(To tux Eprron or tae “Spectator.” | 








Srr—It is becoming more and more clear that the real 
obstacle to the settlement of the elementary education question | 
in England is the hostility shown on the part of a small | 
section of Church of England opinion to undenominational 
teaching under the Cowper-Temple Clause in schools provided 
by the local authority as well as in schools hitherto denomina- 


tional. 

The position taken by the Roman Catholic Bishops | 
supports this view in relation to children belonging to their | 
own Communion, but is less clear as to others. In his speech | 
“on the attitude of Catholics towards the public questions of | 
the day” reported in the Times of January 23rd, Archbishop | 
Bourne said that undenominational teaching was “ to Catholics 
absolutely repugnant. They could have nothing whatever to do 
with it, and so far as their Catholic children were concerned 
they much preferred that they should receive no religious | 
teaching of any kind in school.” 

It is possible that this view may also have been held | 
by Cardinal Manning as regards the instruction of Roman 
Catholic children; but he certainly did not hold it as 
to the religious education of the great bulk of English 
elementary scholars. Whilst I was a member of the 
London School Board I had the opportunity on several 
occasions of discussing with the Cardinal questions re- 
lating to his attitude to the undenominational religious 
instruction given in London Board-schools. He told me that | 
he had made careful inquiry into the nature of the Bible | 
teaching given in the schools, and he had come to the con- | 
clusion that, though woefully deficient in many parts of | 
Christian instruction regarded by Roman Catholics as 
essential, still it did not contain, under the syllabus of the 
School Board, any teaching which was contrary to true 
Christian doctrine. He also told me he considered that it 
was of the utmost importance that this undenominational 
teaching should be continued, as he was convinced that it was 
the only method by which it was possible, under the conditions 
of public opinion, for the mass of children attending Board- 
schools throughout the country to receive Christian instruction 
and for England to be maintained as a Christian nation. At 
the time of which I speak, I think in 1886, some Roman 
Catholic teachers were applying for head-masterships in 
London Board-schools, attracted by the larger salaries 
there. He told me that in certain cases permission had 
been given to the teachers for these applications by 
their ecclesiastical superiors, but with some reluctance. 
It had not been thought reasonable to disapprove of all 
of them, although these teachers were specially trained at 
great expense for work in Roman Catholic schools, the 
maintenance of which his Church thought of the very 








Sir,—If I am unwilling to let pass unchallenged the statement 
in the “ News of the Week” in the Spectator of February 16th 
that the French correspondent of the Zimes “ convincingly 
refutes” a remark of mine respecting M. Briand’s views, it is 
because in this, as in a previous instance, the Times corre- 
spondent refuted what I never said. I never described 
M. Briand’s programme as one of sheer intolerance towards 
Christianity. On the contrary, in my first article I spoke of 
it as “to a large extent conciliatory,” and it has since become 
more so. My remark in the Times of February 7th, which 
the J'imes correspondent appears, by exaggerating it, to refute, 
was that I had gone too far in emphasising in my articles 
M. Briand’s comparative moderation, when I dissociated him 
from the atheistic speech of M. Viviani of November 9th,—a 
speech which shocked most Englishmen. The Times corre- 
spondent, far from “convincingly refuting” this position, 
gave in the course of his quotation from M. Briand’s speechi 
these words: “My friend and colleague M. Viviani in a 
splendid speech traced his ideal, which is mine also.” My own 
limited remark—that M. Briand had associated himself with 


| M. Viviani’s speech—will be, I think, in the opinion of any 


candid reader, justified by this passage. 

But the Times writer goes on to maintain that the “ideal” 
referred to by M. Briand is solely that of social and demo- 
cratic progress, and that M. Briand therefore did not refer 
to the atheistic passage. Yet the drift of my articles was 
to show that with the French Anti-Clerical there is no such 
hard-and-fast line of distinetion. The liberation of the 
human mind from superstition—which means with him all 
religious belief—is an essential part of the Anti-Clerical ideal 
of social and democratic progress. And it was so represented 
in M. Viviani’s speech. To say, then, that the ideal eulogised 
by M. Briand, being social and democratic, camnot be 
irreligious, is to assume just what the speech im question 
contradicts. M. Briand no doubt disclaimed intolerance in 
the words quoted in your columns, but he did not repudiate 
the place assigned in M. Viviani’s speech to the liberation of 
French citizens from the trammels of religious belief as part 
of the social and democratic ideal to be aimed at. 

But, indeed, the evidence on this point is not merely 
negative. M. Briand only a few months ago did expressly 
speak of this side of his programme in words which must 
materially qualify our interpretation of his language on the 
neutrality of the State in matters religious. Addressing the 
Ligue de I’Enseignement at Angers last August, he said: 
“We have come here to affirm our democratic 
faith, out secularist (laique) faith,—to say that we want a 
country, a Republic, liberated from all the falsehoods, from 
all the tyrannies, of the creeds.” The teachers of the future 
are, he said, to fashion “the true man, the citizens of the 
veritable democracy, the man whose brain is not obstructed 
by the preoccupations of mystery and dogma.” “ As for this 
man,” he went on to say, “the Godhead is in bimself; and if 
this God has been hitherto so often powerless and tottering 
and bent down under the burdens of life, it is because 
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falsehood and ignorance have too long bound down his efforts. 
It is for us to liberate him.” 

This aspiration, reported in Le Radical of August 6th, must 
not be forgotten by those who sincerely wish to see things as 


they are, and want to place M. Briand accurately. If 
Positivism and Naturalism are included in the term 
“religion,” such words are not hostile to religion. But they 


can hardly be regarded as indicating a neutral rather than a 
hostile programme on the part of the Government with 
respect to Christianity, and even to Theism. Therefore, I 
cannot, with the Spectator, regard M. Briand as consistently 
rejecting on bebalf of the State “an attitude of hostility to 
the Church or religion.” ‘The general conclusion, I think, 
must be that M. Briand’s ideal for France is what English- 
men would call irreligious, but that he is too good a statesman 
to desire its realisation by measures of marked intolerance or 
acute persecution.—I am, Sir, Xc., Witrreip Warp. 

[Readers of Mr. Ward’s letter should note the following re- 
marks made by the 7'imes Paris correspondent in Friday's issue: 

“I may, perhaps, be permitted to reply to a gratuitous insinua- 
tion contained in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s last letter to the Times 
which appeared on the 14th inst. It implies that because M. 
Briand expressed admiration for M. Viviani’s speech as a whole 
without specially stating that he did not endorse the objection- 
able passage in it which has been so much commented upon in 
England, he must necessarily have approved of it. This inter- 
pretation on the part of Mr. Wilfrid Ward is entirely opposed to 
that of M. Briand himself, as was clearly set forth in my despatch 
of February 12, and, indeed, as it appears from M. Briand’s speech 
of Tuesday. ‘The principles he professes are different from Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward’s account of them. If M. Briand’s opponents in 
France hold the high opinion of his ‘sincerity and loyalty’ 
expressed in the Echo de Paris, it ill becomes foreigners, who are 
less familiar with the facts, to cast doubt thereon.” 


—Ep. Spectator.} 
THE POWER OF SUGGESTION. 


{To tur Eprror oF THe “Sprecraror,”’} 
Srr,—One is always sure of finding a serious subject ably and 
impartially treated in the Spectator, and I have read with 
much interest your sympathetic article on suggestion in the 
issue of February 16th. With most of the views therein set 
forth all who have studied the question must agree, but I 
should like to comment and enlarge on two or three points. 
You refer to the increasing recognition of the importance of 
the interaction of mind and body as seen in the growth of 
various curious cults, especially Christian Science. These 
systems are, as you say, based on many half-truths, and are 
therefore difficult to combat. Their followers are enthusiasts 
who ride their hobby literally to death, as reports of many 
coroners’ inquests show, and their practice is fraught with 
danger to the public. The remedy lies, I think, in the 
universal recognition by medical men, as the accredited 
guardians of the nation’s health, of the importance of the 
subject, and the teaching of practical psychology in the 
medical schools. Dr. Auguste Fovel, late Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Ziirich, the translation of 
whose fifth edition into English by Dr. Armit has recently 
been published, felt this very strongly, and devoted 
much time to the practical and systematic instruction 
of students in hypnotic suggestion. Without such in- 
struction the young medical man is severely handi- 
capped, and the public is constrained to seek advice from 
outsiders and quacks. But the increase of functional and 
nervous disorders, and the decrease of organic and gross 
diseases, are arousing a sense in the profession of the im- 
portance of the subject; and as we have seen preventive 
medicine take its place as an important, perhaps the most 
important, branch of public health, so we may see the 
hygiene of the mind take equal rank in the medicine curricu- 
lum. Befnheim’s classical definition of hypnotism as “the 
production of a psychical condition whereby the capacity of 
the mind to receive, and the ability of the organism to act 
upon, suggestion are greatly increased,” may be said to cover 
the whole ground, and explains the cures effected by many 
forms of treatment, from Christian Science to anti-rheumatic 
rings. “Suggestibility” may be considered the leading 
characteristic of the Christian Scientist, and Mrs. Eddy and 
her lieutenants may be regarded as expert hypnotists. In 
calling Mrs. Eddy a “ grand old hypnotist,” I am not using 
a term of opprobrium. Mr. Gladstone was so named by 
Punch when at the height of his power; and the allied 
magnetism,” is used to expresg 
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the subtle influence wielded by all leaders of men over 
their fellows. Though, as you say, suggestion cann, ef 
cure such a disease as cancer, it can, as Dr, de Watteville 
puts it, reduce an organic disease to its pathological 
expression, for a large proportion of the most painful 
symptoms of disease are not fundamental but sympathetic 
Dr. Charles Mercier, like Professor Dubois, insists upon the wee 
of “imperative suggestion ” in mental disorders, neurasthenia, 
&c., and ull successful doctors have at all times used it, I 
confess it seems to me more scientific and satisfactory to call 
such methods by their real name,—hypnotic suggestion — 
—I an, Sir, &e., Cuas. Liorp Tuckey, MD, 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To tae Eprror or tae ‘‘Sprectaror.”] 
Sm,—Surely it is not “strange” that the Liberal Party 
should be “ prejudiced” against such a one-sided scheme ag 
you suggest (Spectator, February 16th). Under that scheme, 
when a Liberal Government was in office its measures, if 
rejected by the Lords, could only be carried after a Referendum 
to the people. But a Tory Government, with a continuously 
subservient House of Lords, to use your own word, could pass 
its Bills without such an ordeal. That would never do. A 
Referendum, to be fair, would have to be available for a Liberal 
minority ulso. Judging from subsequent events, it seems 
more than probable that both the Education Bill of 1902 and 
the Licensing Bill of 1904 would have been rejected by the 
people on a Referendum. And in such a case, ought not the 
failure to carry its Bill to entail the resignation of the Ministry 
or a Dissolution? I may perhaps be permitted to say that of 
the three suggestions you make, that of a conference between 
the two Chambers, limiting, as you propose, the number of 
Members of the Upper Chamber taking part in the conference, 
seems to be most worthy of consideration. I venture to hope 
that you will further expound it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. A. BIttson, 


[To tre Epitor or tar *Sprcrator.” | 
Srr,—In an article in your issue of February 16th you put 
forward a suggestion for a reform of the House of Lords, one 
feature of which will be that when the two Houses cannot 
agree in any other way, they sit together and vote as one body. 
In order that this suggestion may be acceptable to the Lower 
House, you propose that the number of Peers be reduced (at 
any rate for this purpose) to two hundred. It appears to me 
that the small number of Peers who would thus be voting 
would render the proposed scheme quite useless. As things 
stand at present, what could two hundred Peers avail against 
a Government majority of three hundred and fifty, even 
supposing (which is most undesirable) that they all voted the 
same way? The fact that the membership of this reformed 
body was confined to men of distinction and political experi- 
ence would, though an advantage in debate, count for nothing 
when the question was one of votes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bromborough, Cheshire. A. Hume. 


[To THE EvIToR or Tas “SPECTATOR.”| 
Srr,—Your article on the advantage of the Referendum in 
the Spectator of February 16th, coupled with the admitted 
need of a constructive policy on the part of the Unionist 
Party, induces one to ask: Why should not an ultimate refer- 
ence toa popular vote in all vital matters of policy be put 
forward as a “plank” in the Unionist “platform”? The 
public adoption of this principle by Unionists of all shades of 
opinion would be an effective counterblast to any attempt to 
weaken the resisting power of a Second Chamber.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. B. BAKER WILBRAHAM. 

[We ask for nothing better than to see the Referendum 
made a plank in the Unionist platform; but, unfortunately— 
we note the fact with great regret—the Unionist leaders have 
shown no great desire to support this democratic, and yet 
essentially conservative, proposal.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE LATE LORD GOSCHEN. 
(To tus Eptror or tue “Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—I have been somewhat surprised that in none of the 
notices of Lord Goschen have the noble and patriotic words 
which I heard from his lips been recorded. The occasion was 
a gathering of Liberal Unionists in London at a time when 
many Fenian outrages were occurring, and I think the 
question fell from the lips of one who was present: “ What 
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we todo?” Lord Goschen’s reply was on the instant : 
« What are we to doP Why, of course, make our wills and do 
our duty!” There spoke the hero and patriot, and as such 
Lord Goschen should go to posterity. May God raise up 
e him !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis J. SAVILE FoLsamBE. 


Osberton, Worksop, Notts. 


another lik 





PICTURE ROBBERIES. 
[To Tug Kprrok oF THK * SPKcTATOR.”] 
§ir,—Your readers may be interested in hearing some 
. s of a great picture robbery which took place fifty- 
odd years ago at Charlton Park, near Malmesbury, the seat 
of the Earls of Suffolk. I was curate of Charlton at the time. 
One morning—I think in the month of June—twelve picture- 
frames in the two drawing-rooms were found to have had the 
canvases cut out of them. Curiously enough, the housemaids 
bad been at work in the rooms, but had nut observed it. All 
the twelve were valuable works,—at the moment, I can 
remember the name of one only, “ Le Raboteur,” by Annibale 
Caracci. For two or three years the affair remained a mystery. 
Some very curious speculations were made as to the guilty 
person. I remember the late Lord Suffolk saying to me, 
after an interview which he had had with the police, “ Do you 
know? they think J did it.” Then the truth came out. A 
man who had been butler in the family, and had had a post 
of outdoor messenger in the Foreign Office given him through 
their influence, came down from London, and secreted himself 
in the house, which, of course, he knew well. His hiding- 
place was a woodshed 0} ening out of the central court, which, 
though roofed over, had never been finished. Early in the 
morning he cut out the canvases, rolled them up, and walked 
to the nearest station—it was then Minety—a distance of 
about six miles. For two years and more he did nothing with 
his booty. Presumably he had heard, while waiting at table, 
that this or that picture was worth so many hundred pounds, 
and had not realised that this value depended on conditions 
Later practitioners in the same line 


particular 


of pedigree and title. 
have contrived, nevertheless, to make something by their 
villainy; the ex-butler was less accomplished. In the end he 
took one of the pictures to a dealer. It was to be cleaned, and 
he hinted that he would be disposed to sell it. The dealer, of 
course, recognised it at once, and gave information. The man 
was arrested, tried, and found guilty, and condemned to a 
period of penal servitude.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J.C. 

[We remember an amusing gloss, whether true or not we 
cannot say, on the story of the Charlton robbery. It was that 
the thief contrived to show the stolen pictures to a dis- 
tinguished art critic, who had not heard of the robbery. He 
at once pronounced the pictures to be “ very inferior copies of 
the celebrated pictures in Lord Suffolk's collection.”—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





TRADING, 


“Srecrator.”} 


RATES AND MUNICIPAL 

[To tas Eprror or tue 

Sir,—In a review in last week’s Spectator we read that in 

Bournemouth the rates are 5s. in the pound, But that town 

rejoices in municipal trading—trams, &c.—and it is a well- 

ordered place. Here in Poole the Corporation does not trade, 

and rates are now 8s. 9d. For the ten years I have lived in 

the borough they have never been lower than 6s. 8d., exclusive 

of water-rate (74 per cent.), and there is little to show for our 
money.—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. B. 








[*»* We have received from an anonymous correspondent a 
postal-order for ten shillings in response to the appeal of Mr. 
_Shishkeff in the Times for the destitute Russians of the province 
of Samara. } 








POETRY. 


TO FLAVIA PUBLICIA, 247 A.D. 


["' Flaviae Luci filiae Publiciae religiosae 
sanctitatis virgins Vestali Maximae.”} 








Axone your bays and roses here you stand, 
While tattered time slips by you, half afraid 

To snatch the eternal moment from your hand, 

O sculptured maid, 








Through mart and street and grove you passed along, 
Or watched the games upon a festal day ; 
You took the noisy worship of the throng, 
Then went your way. 
You went your way with gracious willing feet, 
You watched your shrine with eyes that would not tire, 
You kept the heart of a great people sweet, 
And fed the fire. 
Ab, not for you the common human part; 
No man might take your hands and lead you home, 
But on your breast there beat a mightier beart— 
The heart of Rome. 
And yet perchance you yearned for human bliss, 
And wearied as you watched your crystal spring, 
For infant lips upheld to meet your kiss, 
And bands that cling. 
Before the holy hearth you burned the dream 
And drowned it in your fountain sparkling bright; 
Then on your golden face shone out that gleam 
Of deathless light. 


And all Rome’s sons were yours, O mother brave; 
You held the source of all men’s vain desire, 
Guardian of life itself—the leaping wave, 
The scathing fire. 
Now on your brow retold the secret lies, 
The secret that a later age made plain— 
To have is not to have—to lose the prize 
The only gain. 
Take, Flavia, then, our homage of to-day; 
And you, in countless years, fresh from the past, 
The Christian traversing your Sacred Way 
May meet at last. 


Rome, 1907. Mazset DEARMER. 








MUSIC. 


SINGING FOR SOLDIERS. 
SuRGEON-GENERAL Evarr, C.B., whose pamphlet, Our 
Songless Army (J. Curwen and Sons, 24 Berners Street, 
W., 3d.), has recently fallen into our hands, has done good 
work by calling attention to an acknowledged shortcoming 
in the educational equipment of the British soldier which 
almost every one concerned would gladly see remedied. While 
there has been in many respects a considerable development 
in all-round efficiency, there is one accomplishment in which, 
according to the author, he is still sadly to seek,—“ the ability 
to sing a good song, or take part in a stirring chorus, whetber 
on the line of march or in camp.” This assertion is put in 
too unqualified a form, for it is not the case that music has 
been neglected in the Army; but it is none the less true 
that its official and systematic cultivation has been confined 
to the instrumental side, the authorities being readier aere 
ciere viros than Martem accendere cantu. By this neglect 
Surgeon-General Evatt contends that both the soldier and 
the Army have suffered. Singing is a potent aid to solidarity 
and comradeship. “It teaches the singers discipline, self- 
control, the power to combine with others for good work, and, 
above all, if the songs be good, it can act in the highest 
degree on the moral of the individual soldier and on his 
love of his country.” Any one who has had experience of 
choral singing will endorse the first half of this quota- 


tion. The directly moralising influence of music is a 
debatable point, some of its most faithful lovers re- 
garding it as non-moral apart from associations; but 


all will admit that where the words are noble, their effect 
is reinforced by a noble melody. Here also the testimony of 
Lieutenant-General Leach is valuable when he observes that 
“church parade services would lose much of their dulness 
from the men’s point of view if the music was made a more 
essential part of them, and the men were more encouraged to 
take part in the singing.” 

But this does not exhaust the advantages of singing. “It 
acts,” as Surgeon-General Evatt reminds us, “as a means of 
expanding the whole of the lung structure and the breathing 
power is developed in a most marked degree. Every portion of 
the air passages is aerated, and oxygen drawn in to kill noxious 
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matter.” This is no doubt correct; one has only to look at 
the massive proportions of public vocalists to be convineed of 
the expansive power of singing; but the much-criticised chest- 
swelling exercises to which recruits are subjected show that 
we are here on dangerous ground. There are few subjects in 
regard to which the odium musicwm is more strongly developed 
than that of breathing. It is a veritable battleground of 
faddists and cranks, and the danger of pushing such theories 
too far has been recently exemplified by a German savant, 
Dr. Naegli of Liittich, who is so impressed by the physical 
advantages of yawning that he incites all his patients to 
“yawn through suggestive imitation, as a preliminary exer- 
cise in deep breathing. Each treatment consists of from 
six to eight yawns, each followed by the action of swallowing.” 
The hygienic value of singing is generally admitted, but this 
aspect of the question can easily be overdone: e.g., the Assistant 
Medical Officer of the London County Council Schools on 
p- 28 of the pamphlet ruthlessly lays down that “no singing 
should take place in a dusty or smoky atmosphere ’’—a 
precept which would involve the abandonment of “sing- 
songs” and smoking concerts—and concludes his observa- 
tions with the following portentous paragraph :— 

“The lung expansion and chest growth going on together in a 
natural and unrestrained manner, the gaseous interchange is 
increased and carbonic acid is more rapidly discharged and 
oxygen taken in, and the blood more quickly cleaned and 
renewed. On the march this freer gaseous interchange and the 
stimulating rhythmical influence of the singing voice lessen 
fatigue. ‘The duration of singing should be most carefully 
supervised on the march. Different sections should sing in 
alternation, provided the ground is not dusty.” 

But to quit the jargon of hygiene for the sphere of practical 
suggestion, we may note that Surgeon-General Evatt, 
having satisfactorily shown that singing, especially choral 
singing, is a healthy as well as a cheerful pursuit, makes 
a good point by reminding us that all soldiers have learned 
to sing in the primary schools of the country. What 
he proposes is that this knowledge should be revived, con- 
tinued, and extended by systematic organisations within 
the Army,—choral societies in every regiment, battalion, 
battery, and other unit. To this end he appeals first and 
foremost to the officers, and especially to the commandants 
of territorial depdts, to the bandmasters, as the musical 
experts, and to the schoolmasters to organise and train these 
societies. With regard to the music itself, Surgeon-General 
Evatt insists on the maintenance of a high standard: “ only 
the very best songs should be put before the soldier to 
practise or sing.” This counsel of perfection is further 
developed by the more specific suggestion that the county 
songs, folk and traditional, should be played by the band as 
marches, and sung by the men. “No territorial organisation 
of the army is complete that does not secure that the county 
regiment, be where it may, shall sing the county songs which 
for generations have cheered the forefathers of the men of the 
battalions.” Andagain: “It is before everything desired that 
only songs that have by their essential hold on the hearts of 
the people survived through long years should be sung by our 
soldiers. These folk, traditional, and patriotic songs are of 
the highest quality and must greatly react on the individuality 
of the singer.” 

If any justification be needed for the issue of the pamphlet, 
it is to be found in the practically unanimous testimony 
of our most distinguished soldiers and musicians whose 
opinions are here set forth. The Duke of Connaught, Lord 
Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir George White, Lord Methuen, 
Lord Grenfell, Sir Redvers Buller, General Baden-Powell, 
Sir Ian Hamilton, Sir Leslie Rundle, and General Rimington, 
to mention no others, are all heartily in favour of the project. 
General Sir William Butler effectively indulges in his notorious 
gift for alliterative phrase-making when he says that “ the man 
who can sing as be walks is well worth a dozen moody marchers.” 
Our leading professional musicians and composers are not less 
hearty in their commendation of the scheme, and we may 
note the excellent practical suggestions of Mr. Fowles, the 
Bandmaster of the 2nd Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, who 
points out that if singing is to be encouraged in the Army, 
great care will have to be taken in making a start, and “as 
it is to be carried out voluntarily, the men must not be 
frightened into it, or the effort will fail.” It is rather too 
much to expect that bandmasters should employ their leisure 
in arranging songs for band and voices. “We need the 








support of higher authority to have these old folk songs. 
collected, arranged in the compass of men’s voices as song 
marches, and published in the same way as our present Official 
regimental marches. 

Surgeon-General Evatt has done such valuable service by 
the issue of his pioneer pamphlet that we trust he. will 
not take it amiss if we express the hope that, if his scheme ig 
realised, more elasticity will be shown in the choice of musig 
than he seems to think advisable. Much is said in the 
pamphlet, and rightly said, on the meanness and vulgarity of 
music-hall songs, but a universal boycott of music-hall tunes 
—some of which are excellent—would be not only pedantic, 
but impracticable. As a matter of fact, the great weakness 
of Tommy Atkins is not for the mean music-hall song, but 
for sentimental ditties bordering on the maudlin. Any one 
who has attended a soldiers’ “sing-song” will know what we 
mean, and we have it on the authority of a war correspondent 
who went through the Natal Campaign that the most popular 
of all the camp songs was a dolorous song called “ Mother.” 
Tears and the tomb and blighted affections form the staple of 
the songs which appeal most effectively to the private soldier, 
and while it should be the aim of the movement to eliminate 
mawkishness, it will be found difficult, if not impossible, to 
proscribe all manifestations of a sentiment which has at least 
nothing discreditable about it. Any attempt to restrict the 
area of selection too rigorously is entirely to be deprecated, 
The musical value of folk and county songs is beyond ques. 
tion, but if, as Surgeon-General Evatt himself lays down, a 
high ethical standard is to be insisted upon, their whole- 
sale use is not so easy to defend. Above all, we demur to a 
rigid application of the principle that “only songs that have 
by their essential hold on the hearts of the people survived 
through long years should be sung by our soldiers.” In the 
choice of songs for soldiers we should avoid alike archaeologi- 
cal pedantry and the imposition of what has been called l'art 
sec et administratif. It is generally agreed that as the first 
step towards the official encouragement of singing in the 
Army, a soldiers’ song-book should be issued. Why should 
not the Committee recently appointed by Mr. Haldane to 
advise the War Office on the spiritual and moral needs of the 
Army invite the co-operation of a small body of experts to 
prepare such a collection? Such a body should include 
expert musicians, say Sir Hubert Parry and Sir Charles 
Stanford—both noted for their catholic taste in matters 
musical, who have in their different ways done yeoman service 
towards furthering the spirit of nationality in music—and 
Mr. Cecil Sharp, that whole-hearted hierophant of folk-song; 
soldiers like Sir Ian Hamilton and Major-General Smith- 
Dorrien, who, as an old Harrovian, had practical experience of 
the social and moral value of the movement started by John 
Farmer and E. E. Bowen; poets like Mr. Henry Newbolt 
and “Q”; and singers like Mr. Santley and Mr. Plunket 
Greene. Add a representative of the Army chaplains 
such as Bishop Brindle, and with such a board of 
editors there should be no difficulty in getting together a 
collection of soldiers’ songs and choruses which should prove 
a vast improvement on the meagre and inadequate collection 
recently compiled and issued for use in his Majesty’s Navy. 

Cc. L. G. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND.* 


THE moderation of tone with which Lord Dunraven’s book is 
written will probably give his opinions some weight with 
English readers. He is an Irishman and an -Irish landlord, 
and he believes himself to have been in complete political 
agreement with that Liberal Unionist Party which in 158% 
and 1893 was the main instrument in defeating Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home-rule proposals. In many of his aspirations 
liberal-minded Englishmen share, for they have little belief 
in the administrative perfection of the system of government 
known as “ Dublin Castle,” and they do not at all sympathise 
with the claim of am Irish minority to monopolise official 
favour and Government patronage. Englishmen, again, will 
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ho his wish that Irishmen of different classes and! 
berly and peacefully betake themselves to the 
No one, in England at all 


cordially — 
creeds would sober!, 
consideration of Irish affairs. 
seriously questions Lord Dunraven’s loyalty or 


events . . 
atriotism, or earnest desire to bring about a sense of 
P amongst Irishmen and Englishmen. Yet 


common citizenship ! 
from the beginning to the end of his book there is hardly a 


ebapter in which he does not either shut his eyes to palpable 
facts, or at least regard them through some distorting mediu m of 
national prejudice, with the result that, however well intended 
his advice, it will scarcely commend itself to those who have 
given calm consideration to the Irish problem. 

We have said that the Liberal Unionists were a principal 
factor in the maintenance of that Parliamentary Union which 
Mr. Gladstone's proposal to establish a separate Irish Parlia- 
ment would have destroyed. But, in truth, the facts of the 
case, and the conditions of our modern civilisation, are far 
stronger causes than the opinion of politicians for securing us 
against any permanent retrogression to the system of two 
Parliaments, finally put an end to by the Union of 1801. 
Lord Dunraven thinks that there is something altogether 
repugnant to ordinary British theory and practice in denying 
to Ireland such a Constitution as has been freely and wisely 
granted to British Colonies. What is the use of directing our 
eyes to the Channel Islands, or the Isle of Man? Is there any 
similarity whatever between these cases and that of Ireland? 
In the Colonies the Constitutions established have been built 
upon facts. It may please Lord Dunraven to see in the Constitu- 
tions of the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of 
Australia illustrations of “the great principle of devolution” ; 
and to assert that to the Canadian and Australian Parliaments 
the Imperial Parliament has delegated its authority (p. 205). 
The fact is that the Imperial Parliament has parted with its 
authority, and that the power and authority of the Dominion 
and Commonwealth Parliaments are now derived from those 
who have elected them, the citizens of our “Sister Nations.” 
In these days of democracy national English-speaking Parlia- 
ments aim at sovereignty. In the great British Colonies 
the Constitution has followed the facts. The Parliaments 
representing those great democracies became Sovereigns de 
facto, and the Imperial Parliament, recognising facts, has 
virtually crowned them by making them Sovereigns de jure 
as well. 

It is lamentable that, after the complete exposure of the 
impossibilities of Gladstonian Home-rule, the present Prime 
Minister and Irish Secretary should still hold up the re- 
establishment of a national Parliament in Dublin as the ideal 
at which Liberal statesmanship should aim. 
worse for the prospects of British Liberalism! But Lord 
Dunraven, as we understand him, certainly does not share the 
wish of the Liberal leader in its completeness. His present 
proposal is a less far-reaching one. In the blessed word 
“Devolution” he finds salvation. He would not, indeed, 
“set bounds to the march of a peuple” (p. 258); but he tells 
us that Irishmen before they can walk must be taught to 
stand, when they have learnt to walk they must be taught to 
march, and when this lesson has been acquired no bounds 
are to restrain them. Yet Lord Dunraven in another place 
states plainly that “these narrow seas cannot contain two 
independent States; and Great Britain is perfectly justified 
in safeguarding herself.” Well; but if this is so, a very 
rigid limit is put to the march of a people. It is forbidden 
to march to independence. We cannot say that Lord 
Dunraven is herein any wiser than Gladstonian Home-rulers 
who would in the name of Irish nationality set up an Irish 
Parliament and Government in Dublin, and confidently expect 
them to remain duly “subordinate” to the Parliament and 
Government at Westminster ! 

Lord Dunraven pursues the ordinary Irish method of 
seeking reform. Where Ireland is unprosperous and poor, 
it is entirely the fault of her connexion with England. It is 
English misgovernment that keeps Irish wages low, that forces 
Irishmen to better their fortunes by crossing the seas, and that 
drives an ever-increasing percentage of the population into 
lunatic asylums. It is her avarice that grinds down Irishmen 
with unjust taxation. As compared with Scotland, great 
is the expense of Irish civil establishments. Irishmen are 
longing to economise, but British influence and extravagance 

prevail over Irish virtue! If only a body of Irish representa- 
tives in Dublin could be substituted for the hated Treasury, 


So much the | 





salaries would be reduced, officials dismissed, and the reign of 
economy would begin. 

Lord Dunraven writes as if Irishmen were as litle under- 
stood in England as the natives of the South Sea Islands. 
And he flourishes statistics to prove that Irishmen are the 
most sober, the most orderly, and the least criminal of the 
population of the United Kingdom. The Irish birth-rate per 
thousand of the population is as much below that of Great 
Britain as is the British birth-rate below that of Roumania. 
All this is very interesting, and merits examination, A Briton 
may perhaps think that in the consumption of liquor and in 
the perpetration of crime, on this side of the Irish Channel, 
his own efforts are materially assisted by his genial visitors from 
the Sister Isle; whereas in Ireland itself, either in drinking or 
fighting, the Englishman hardly gets a look in! 

In spite of Lord Dunraven, it must be said that the Act of 
Union expressly contemplated the arrival of a time when the 
two countries would contribute indiscriminately to the expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom “ by equal taxes imposed on 
the same articles in each” (Art. I.) Lord Dunraven does not 
tell the whole story of the present relation of Englishmen and 
Irishmen to the Imperial tax-gatherer. According to the 
Report of the Financial Relations Commission of 1895, the 
inhabitants of Ireland pay £1 8s. 10d. per head, whilst the 
inhabitants of Great Britain pay no less than £2 4s. 10d. per 
head. What a terrible outcry there would be from Ireland 
were these figures reversed! It is quite true that if Ireland be 
supposed to be that which it is not, a “financial entity,” then, 
inasmuch as the Spirit and Tea and Tobacco Duties are pro- 
portionately a greater source of the revenue in Ireland than 
they are in England, an inequality in favour of England can be 
shown. In the same way, it would be perfectly easy to imagine 
that certain English districts constituted a “ financial entity,” 
and accordingly paid more than their “taxable capacity” 
warranted. But when we clear our minds from these abstrac- 
tions and entities, and contemplate the concrete flesh-and- 
blood Irishman side by side with his British brother, it must 
be admitted that the former comes off uncommonly well. 

All the taxes that the Irishman pays the Englishman pays 
also, and several others in addition, as, for instance, tl 
House-tax, from which Irishmen are exempt. Lord Dunraven 
would like to see Irishmen exempted also from Income-tas. 
Yet even if we grant that very poor Irishmen pay heavily on 
spirits and beer and tobacco, how would they be relieved by 
their comparatively well-to-do countrymen escaping the tax 
upon incomes ? 

Now, having got at Lord Dunraven’s point of view and 

eneral principles, let us see what are his proposals, There is 
a good deal of vagueness about them, and he is very earnest 
in assuring us that he does not go further than did Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain in 1886. He would establish 
in Dublin a Financial Council of tweuty-four, half nominated 
by the Crown, and half popularly elected, presided over by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, by which body the Irish Estimates would be 
prepared in order to be laid before Parliament. The plan 
appears to be to assign for a series of years a fixed income to 
Ireland, which it would be the duty of the Council to 
administer. A statutory body, consisting of Irish Peers, 
Irish Members of Parliament, and members of the Financial 
Council, is to sit in Dublin to exercise functions which have 
not yet been defined. In their present vagueness it is hardly 
worth while to consider these proposals. We are unaware of 
what is intended as to the very essentials of the scheme. Is 
the body representing the Irish people to control the Irish 
Executive or not? Whose orders will the Constabulary and 
the Police Force obey ? We must remember what is the claim 
of Irish Nationalists, and that even English statesmen are 
encouraging Irishmen tolook for the virtual independence of the 
Colonial system. We do not doubt Lord Dunraven’s sincerity. 
His political creed, he tells us, “is clear and simple.” One 
“Parliament is my centre; its ultimate effective supremacy 
is my circumference; but emanating from that centre aud 
within that circumscribing limit I desire to see the largest 
possible freedom of action and self-governing power delegated 
to Ireland” (p. 265). 

We agree that the late Government was in a better position 
than the present one to give effect to Lord Dunraven's 
aspirations, supposing them to be capable of realisation 
Those who were ready to destroy the effective supremacy of 
Parliament a few years ago at the bidding of Ivish 
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Nationalists cannot but fall under the deepest suspicion when 
they make fresh proposals to establish Irish autonomy. We 
are dealing with things, not words. It matters little whether 
we speak of Home-rule or Devolution. Who is to be 
Sovereign of Ireland de facto as well as de jure? That is the 
question, and every Unionist answers that the same sovereign 
will that prevails in England and Scotland must prevail in 
Ireland also,—i.e., the will of the whole people of the United 
Kingdom. 

In our times the old question has but taken a new form. 
It was not possible formerly that King James should reign 
in Ireland and King William in Great Britain. It isno more 
possible to-day to divide the sovereignty of the United 
Kingdom between Parliaments at Westminster and Dublin 
than it once was to share the Monarchy between King William 
and King James. 





THE LATE MR. CORNISH’S STUDIES.* 
THESE papers, many of which appeared originally in the 
Spectator, have been edited by the widow of the late Mr. 
©. J. Cornish. As an introduction she gives a memoir of the 
author, and we believe that thousands of readers will be glad 
to know something, perhaps for the first time, of one whose 
writings have made a niche for themselves in the affections of 
“open-air” Englishmen. Mr. Cornish made all his subjects 
romantic, and during the last fifteen years of his life must 
have introduced innumerable persons to the fascinations of 
natural history who bad no instinctive taste for it. Suppose 
we affirm no more than that ordinary men and women of this 
manufacturing country found a new pleasure in walking along 
a country road, or in going through a wood filled with the 
commonest English trees, after reading Mr. Cornish’s articles, 
it is still a striking tribute to a writer to say that he was able 
to give every one of his readers that desideratum of the business- 
like Englishman, an “object” in his walk. Yet this was 
unquestionably true of Mr. Cornish. His secret was that 
he never assumed knowledge; and yet so tactful was his 


method that he never made the specialist feel that he was | 


being fobbed off with elementary information. He must 
have been a dull, wilfully unobservant fellow indeed who, 
after reading Mr. Cornish’s papers, did not find himself 
looking out for what he had been told he might see, though 
his walk were along the veriest hard high road. 

If the papers in the volume before us are distinguished 
in any way from others that went before, we should say that 
the observation of the author is more ingenious than ever. 
There may have been a good reason for this. Mrs. Cornish 
tells us in her memoir that in the last few years of his life 
Mr. Cornish was continually harassed by the need for “finding | 
subjects” suitable for his articles. But though the search | 
was exhausting to an author who was supremely conscientious 
and who always set himself the highest standard of per- 
formance, the reader may congratulate himself that Mr. | 
Cornish was often forced into unpromising fields where only | 
a man of his penetration and resource could have unearthed 
secrets worth telling. Take, for example, “The Fauna of the 
Railroad,” in which he shows how in every part of the world 
animals have learned that the railway is strewn with the 
remnants of meals, and have adapted their habits accordingly. 
What is true of wolves in the Rockies is also true of the 
pheasants in English covers :— 

“On our southern railroads leading to Folkestone and Calais 
a very considerable amount of food is also consumed, with its due ' 
percentage of waste. Very few people fail to provide themselves 
with solid refreshment when about to cross the Channel, which 
provisions they consume, or throw away, from a pious feeling that 
they had better make the best of the good things of this world 
before venturing on the horrors of the ‘middle passage.’ The 
section of the line at which the psychological moment usually 
suggests itself that it would be well to eat luncheon or tea happens 
to be near some covers where pheasants are preserved. The birds 
have found this out, and regularly hunt that part of the line for 
sandwiches, biscuits, and bits of bread-and-butter, so much so 
that they are occasionally killed by the engine.” 


However remote or whimsical the subject, Mr. Cornish never 
wrote a “thin” article. There was always some close piece of | 
observation that bad a genuine scientific value. A friend 
wrote of him after his death: “He taught me to use my eyes.” | 
Ii is a more valuable testimony than might appear. In this | 
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-in Berkshire. 





country, where everything can be done for every one by some. 
body else, we may not be losing our range of vision though 
probably we are even doing that, but we are certain 
deteriorating in what may be called the understanding o 
our vision. Every specialist whose occupation depends 
upon the use of his eyes -is bound to train his sight for 
a particular purpose, but the majority are allowing it to 
fail by disuse. The painter trains his eye to see colour the 
naturalist to see a nest in a tree or an insect in the grass in 
spite of all its protective mimicry, the fisherman to see a 
trout among the waving rushes at the bottom of a stream, the 
sailor to see a sail or land through the mist, the sportsman to 
know a bird far off by the beat of its wings. But all these 
are specialists. In South Africa the present writer heard of 
a party of English soldiers who could not see springbokg 
moving in long grass even with the help of field-glasses 
although a Boer farmer had “spotted” their ears just above 
the grass with his naked eye. A writer like Mr. Cornish 
gives the desire to see, and once the desire is there the rest is 
the unending delight of practice. He himself in his literary 
vision had the correlative of his naturalist’s vision. He knew 
by instinct what was interesting, gathered together the metal 
and left the dross. We call to mind one of his papers 
on the filling of the Thames after a long drought. He 
made one think that he saw it all happen as in a panorama, 
though most of it was not under his eye; he saw the rain on 
the tops of the watersheds hesitate, as it were, whether to 
begin gliding down that side which leads towards the Irish 
| Sea, or this side which leads to the east and the estuary of 
the Thames. A watershed is the most decisive of all the 
| accidents of physical geography. He saw the tiny trickling 
| streams in furrows run into the ditches, and the ditches flow 
into the tributaries, and the tributaries flow into the Thames, 
| Up came the sluice-gates at the locks as the news of a mighty 
flood flashed down the river, and the turbid yellow stream, 
, hissing along like a spring tide, rushed headlong, swollen and 
| uninterrupted, to the sea. 

The observer in Cornish the man and naturalist was 
implicit in Cornish the boy, as we learn from Mrs. Cornish’s 





| simple but graceful preface. When he organised a siege in 


a stable it was carried out strictly according to the details of 
the siege of Jotapata described by Josephus. Like all 
children of imagination (is not the imagination of the child 
only the observation of the man who has brought his senses 
into strict relations with life ?), he was sometimes misunder- 
stood, as when he was accused of “telling lies” because he 


_ complimented some one on the number of lions in his garden, 


His power to express what he observed was manifested in 
another way in his gift of mimicry. He never listened to a 
vernacular long without being able to reproduce it. This, of 
course, does not appear in a book; but in his Nights with 
an Old Gunner he has described most scrupulously the 
manner and speech of the inhabitants of the Norfolk salt- 
marshes, as those who know Norfolk can testify. When 1s a 


‘ boy he moved with his father from Suffolk to Berkshire, he 


did not, as others might have done, let his mind revolve upon 
what he had lost in Suffolk, or even upon what he had gained 
He accepted the new home simply as the 
theatre of new animal life, just as he would certainly have 
accepted any other county as having its own character (as 
what English county has not?) and being worthy of a 
naturalist’s study on its merits. 

As examples of Mr. Cornish’s observations off the main 
track we might mention in this book the passages on the 
marching power of geese—how many of us have seen geese 
driven along the high road without thinking of comparing 
their powers with those of other animals, much less with 
those of human armies ?—the migrations of butterflies; the 
sense of direction in man and beast, and the interesting 
question whether primitive man had this sense; the tameness 
of animals in unknown lands, and the question whether the 
fear of man in animals is not an inversion of instinct. 

Writing of the wild mute swans, which are the originals of 


| our domesticated swans, Mr. Cornish says :— 


“The flight of these, which are probably the largest of all swans, 
is a most beautiful sight; but owing to the foolish and cruel 
custom of pinioning ali swans on the Thames, it is not so often 
enjoyed as it might be. There are now so many swans on the 
lower reaches of the river that in severe winters they are half 
starved; but as they cannot fly, it is impossible for the poor birds 
to move away in search of food, and they often get pinched and 
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ing ice. Apart from the cruelty to the birds of 
hart by the om of their one of flight, the loss to the river 
depriv! , be only be realised by those whv have lived near a colony 
oF balf-wild swans and seen them constantly in flight. The birds 
A in ordered ranks, if in any number, and each stroke of the 
4 3s makes a clear and musical sound. The stretch of the 
bw ol is often as much as eight and a half feet across, and 
Sr its flight is not apparently fast, the progress of the bird 
is very rapid. ‘This may be seen almost any day on some of the 
south coast estuaries, and a flight of swans out over the bay is a 
sight not to be forgotten. Their great size and snowy plumage 
keep them in sight longer than any other birds could possibly 
be visible to the eye. ‘Their flight looks like the beginning of a 
journey into infinity.” 


The Thames swans, we believe, belong partly to the Crown 
and partly to the Vintners’ Company. 


THE 








THE HOUSE OF OBRENOVICH.* 
Ir Servia is not exactly the land of the cypress and myrtle, 
nor yet of the cedar and vine, it was still an integral part 
of the Turkish Empire when Byron wrote the “Bride of 
Abydos”; in that very summer Black George Petrovich, the 
Karageorge of tradition, had taken refuge on Russian soil 
after nine years of desperate fighting for his country’s 
independence. And when in June, 1903, we shuddered over 
the horrible tragedy of Belgrade there must bave been many 
who recalled the once familiar lines :— 
“Tis the clime of the East, ’tis the land of the Sun: 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done?” 

The independent Balkan States have assimilated so rapidly 
the external characteristics of Western civilisation that we 
are apt to forget the yoke which has only been cast off 
within living memory. Ages of Turkish rule cannot be 
obliterated in a generation, or even in a century, and those 
who look upon the independence and development of these 
little kingdoms as one of the main hopes of European stability 
must possess their souls in patience, as from time to time the 
elements of primordial savagery come to the top. In Servia 
there is an especial source of discord which is absent in 
Bulgaria and Roumania, where German Princes, belonging to 
the sacred caste of Royalty, have been imported under more or 
less substantial guarantees. Servia has been left to dree her own 
weird; she has sought her rulers in the members of the rival 
families, both of humble origin, the founders of which were 
leaders in her war of independence. The strife between the 
Obrenovichs and the Karageorgevichs has many points of 
resemblance with the struggle between the houses of Lancaster 
and York. The dramatic alternations of fortune, the assuassi- 
nations, the exiles, the proscriptions, which form the landmarks 
of our history in the fifteenth century, have all been repro- 
duced on a smaller canvas in Servia. If we add to this dynastic 
feud the conflicting ambitions of Austria and Russia, we can 
form some notion of the difficulties of the hapless house of 
Obrenovich. From Milan and Alexander, set as they were 
between the anvil and the hammer, the qualities more especially 
demanded were “ self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,” 
in all of which the former, at any rate, was conspicuously 
deficient. Up to a certain point Milan played his cards with 
skill and success, and his son had flashes of inspiration. But 
they neither could rise superior to the promptings of their 
lower nature. In each case infatuation for an unworthy object 
proved the final strain. It was a tradition in Servia that the 
only weapon by which an Obrenovich could be destroyed was 
& woman. 

M. Chedomille Mijatovich, who tells the tragic story in a 
remarkably interesting book, is well known in this country, 
where for many years he represented his Sovereign at the 
Court of St. James. He is a whole-hearted partisan of the 
house of Obrenovich, devoted to the memory of King Milan, 
and a loyal servant of the unfortunate King Alexander. He 
traces graphically the steps which led to the destruction of 
his master, beginning with the conclusion of the secret Con- 
vention with Austria-Hungary in 1882, when Milan, sore and 
disgusted over the Treaty of Berlin, struck out a new line of 
policy and sought a fresh ally :— 

“That a Servian ruler should dare turn his back on Russia, 
refuse to follow her guidance, and even make a secret arrange- 


ment with the supposed enemy of the Slavs concerning old Servia 
and Macedonia, such a diabolical phenomenon could not be for a 
ee 
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moment tolerated by Pan-slavonic Russia. The honest but 
narrow-minded Tzar Alexander III. was indignant, and gave 
without hesitation his approval to the Pan-slavonic determination 
to ruin and destroy Milan Obrenovich IV. From that time to his 
very death, 1882-1902, King Milan was in the eyes of the Pan- 
slavonic Russia an outlaw, a wild beast whom to destroy was a 
meritorious Christian deed.” 

M. Mijatovich not only sees the hand of Russia in the various 
attempts upon Milan’s life, but insists that his Levantine 
mistress, Arthemise Chris‘ich, who inspired him to divorce 
his wife and then to abdicate, was a devoted Russian agent. 
Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that his treatment 
of Queen Nathalie and his abandonment of the Servian throne 
to a boy brought the exiled Peter Karageorgevich for the first 
time into the range of practical politics. 

Alexander, fifth and last of the Obrenovich line, was in his 
thirteenth year when he was proclaimed King of Servia. The 
public quarrels of his parents had filled him, young as he was, 
with sbame and bitterness, and had left in him little affection 
for either. The calmness, the self-possession, the dignity, with 
which he received the oath of fealty from his father, left a 
strange impression upon the diguitaries of State who sur- 
rounded him. Not a trace of emotion was to be detected, 
and he seemed made of marble rather than of flesh and blood. 
The isolation of his position was increased by the banishment 
of both Milan and Nathalie, who were forbidden by the 
Skuptschina ever to recross the frontier. The sole control of 
the young King’s person was assumed by the Regents, who 
carried on the Government, worked the elections, and practised 
all the arts of political management in his name. The silent, 
pale, cold-looking boy who rarely spoke, and still more rarely 
smiled, was apparently content to remain a puppet and a 
figurehead until his minority expired. A year before that 
date he suddenly emancipated himself. The chroniclers tell 
us how, in the great Easter Council of 1388, Richard, son 
of Edward the Black Prince, suddenly asked his uncle 
Gloucester how old he was. “Your Highness is in your 
twenty-second year.” “Then I am old enough to manage 
my own affairs,” said the King. “I thank you for your 
past services, my Lords, but I need you no longer.” In less 
ceremonious fashion, and with less provocation, Alexander 
locked up the Regents and the Cabinet one evening in the 
Palace dining-room while he was swearing the Army to 
fidelity. For the moment the coup d'état was completely 
successful. The Regents had made themselves highly un- 
popular, and the exhibition of initiative and energy from so 
unexpected a quarter was well received both in Servia and 
through Europe. But the “ Radicals,” to whom the King 
now turned, and whose strength lay in the country districts, 
were mainly partisans of the Karageorgevich, while the 
deposed Regents and their Ministers had been loyal supporters 
of his own house. It was a shock to the dynasty, and 
Alexander's ill-inspired pilgrimage to the grave of the original 
Black George revived a cult that had long been waning. His 
affection for the Radicals cooled rapidly, however, and a second 
coup d'état suspended Milan’s Constitution of 1888, and once 
more brought the Obrenovich “ Liberals” to the top. 

Alexander's position was at last established; be was a King 
in deed as well as in name, and it looked as though he might 
triumph over disloyalty at home and intrigue abroad. But 
in 1897 he took a fatal decision, in which, to judge from his 
subsequent conduct, filial affection could have had only a 
scanty share. In defiance of the law, he invited his father back 
to Belgrade, and made him Commander-in-Chief. The recall 
was by no means unpopular in Servia, for Milan's “ brilliant 








intelligence, kindliness, and generosity "—this description is 
that of M. Mijatovich, and must in no sense be considered 
to be endorsed by us—had given him a unique power of 


| fascination; but it stung all the forces of Pan-Slavism into 


activity. Cozite-que-cotite, he was to be removed, and a 


woman was chosen to act as a wedge between father and 


‘gon and part them for ever. 


The woman was ready to hand. The King had recently 
entered into a liaison with Madame Draga Mashin, the 
daughter of a famous Servian patriot, and the widow of a 
mining engineer. As a girl she had been lovely, “with 
elegant figure, pale, yet peculiarly warm complexion, and 
wonderfully beautiful, velvety-brown and most expressive 
eyes.” The portraits of her in M. Mijatovich’s book amply 
justify the encomium. Queen Nathalie bad selected her for 
the post of dame d'honneur, and in 1897 Alexander made her 
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acquaintance in his mother’s villa in Biarritz. From the first 
their fate was sealed. Draga was the one, the only, the 
absorbing passion in her lover's short and troubled existence, 
and she fully returned his attachment. A few months later she 
was installed in Belgrade as his mistress, and she was accepted 
by “society” with the same easy tolerance that our great- 
grandfathers extended to Lady Jersey and Lady Conyngham. 
In July, 1900, the King suddenly married her. She had worked 
upon his feelings by a pretext not unusual in such connexions. 
But Alexander was madly in love, and, as he said pathetically 
to one of his remonstrating Ministers, Draga was “ the only 
woman who can make me forget the bitterness of my past life, 
and make me feel happy. She has been my good angel, who 
gave me strength to bear patiently all that I had to bear.” 

The sudden intervention of the Czar, congratulating 
Alexander on his engagement, and volunteering to act as his 
“Koom,” or matrimonial sponsor, removed the last obstacle. 
Politically, the wedding was sheer suicide, and inflicted a blow 
from which it was impossible for the dynasty to recover, The one 
chance of rehabilitating the Obrenovicbs had lain in an alliance 
with Royalty. Alexander’s marriage with a simple Servian 
woman who was known to have been his mistress, and about 
whomevery kind of seandalous story was in circulation, alienated 
all classes, and in particular the Army. His harsh and con- 
temptuous treatment of the officers who implored him to forego 
his resolution had given bitter offence. M. Mijatovich main- 
tains that the scandals were without any foundation, and that 
Draga’s only lapse from virtue had been with the King. But 
she was seven or eight years his senior, and it was well known 
that there was no likelihood or possibility of issue to the 
marriage. Its first consequence was an irreparable quarrel 
between Alexander and his father, who had been beguiled out 
of the country on a fool’s errand on the eve of the wedding; 
the King actually ordered one of his officers to fire on 
Milan and kill him like a mad dog if he should attempt 
to cross back into Servia. The accomplished, worthless, 
attractive ex-Monarch died in exile, predeceasing his son by 
a twelvemonth. 

From that summer a conspiracy for the proclamation of 
Peter Karageorgevich was on foot in more than one European 
capital. The alienation of the Army, with whom Alexander 
had never been popular, left him defenceless. Yet on the fatal 
June llth the lives of the Royal victims might have been 
saved but for a misunderstanding over the telephone. A 
message from the Police Commissioner, who had noticed the 
regiments converging on the Palace at midnight, failed to 
reach the King. Had he been advised in time, he might have 
put himself at the head of his Guards and of the gendarmerie. 
Probably he would have cowed the mutineers; at least he 
would have died with harness on his back. 

Fate willed otherwise, and a miniature St. Bartholomew 
involved the King, the Queen, her brothers, and her husband’s 
Ministers in a common doom. It is a horrible story, and 
Torquemada could have devised nothing more appalling than 
the two hours spent by the Royal lovers in the secret alcove 
before the butchers had discovered their hiding-place. ‘“ The 
agony of their souls,” says M. Mijatovich, “ must have caused 
them far greater sufferings than the physical agony of their 
mutilated, massacred, dying bodies.” But, indeed, the agony 
had begun with their wedding-day: “they lived like two 
persons condemned to death, expecting every moment to see 
the executioners enter their cells. Never in the history of the 
world have a King and Queen undergone a more terrible 
penalty.” 

A year before her murder Draga had insisted on hearing 
from a friendly journalist the famous “ Black Prophecy” of 
Mata, the Kremna peasant who in June, 1868, had seen in a 
vision the murder of Prince Michael Obrenovich in the deer- 
park of Belgrade. “Oh men! ob brethren!” he had cried out 
in the market-place of Ojitza. “For God’s sake, help, help! 
They are killing our ruler ; they are killing our Prince! help! 
They are slushing him with their yatagans; our Prince 
Michael is murdered.” Eventually Mata had been brought to 
Belgrade, and had been interrogated by Milan, for whom he 
had prophesied a chequered destiny. “Under his reign the 
country will be enlarged and strengthened. He will be a 
King, but will have many misfortunes. He will die in the 
prime of life. He will have an only son who will be still 


more unfortunate, dying very young, before his thirtieth year, 
and with him the candle will be blown out.” 


M. Mijatovich 





TS 


goes on to relate that the clairvoyant foretol i 
of the Karageorgevich, “ but a an —" = 
to follow internal struggles and bloodshed, the intervention 
and the tyranny of a foreign Power, until there areata 
the midst of the nation a man who will lead it to independeans 
and prosperity; and this man is to be “in some ways a 
descendant of the Obrenovich dynasty.” Though the genuing 
stock was extirpated on that fatal June night, there ig 
still a Henry of Richmond in the shape of an illegitimate 
son of King Milan, who from dubious security at Con. 
stantinople is awaiting what may be a Tewkesbury, or 
perchance a Bosworth field. Has M. Mijatovich cast himself 
for the part of Cardinal Morton ? 





THE WORKING FARMER’S LIFE* 

Tus book has not much to recommend it, perhaps, from a 
literary point of view. It owes little to its publishers: its 
illustrations are second-class; and it badly needs an index. 
But it is a useful piece of work all the same. We have read 
it with interest, and we think that every one who takes 
it up, be he townsman or countryman, will read it with 
interest too. 

What the author offers is a record of his work, his experi. 
ences, and his impressions, written down every week-end from 
September, 1905, to September, 1906. Such a chronicle by 
any farmer, even if he were illiterate or an amateur, would 
have value. In the case of the book before us, however, the 
writer is one of the earliest Bachelors of Agricultural Science, 
a Fellow of the Geological Society and of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, a member of the Royal 
Agricultural Society (by examination, not election), and the 
author of some of the most serviceable farming manuals in 
circulation. Then he is, what matters more, a working 
farmer (of five hundred acres in Essex), an efficient plough- 
man, agricultural mechanic, and dairyman, a son, grandson, 
and great-grandson of farmers, who has his own sons 
at work along with him, and has hardly ever in his 
life, as he puts it, “been more than half-a-mile away 
from a cow’s tail,’ except when he has been journeying 
to the Continent or America to look at the cows there 
and the farming of which they formed a part. To all 
who care for the future of British agriculture, who wish to 
know how it fares with the industrious, capable farmer in 
these days, or who, being townsmen, wish to learn what the 
life of the modern agriculturist is like, it is of importance 
to hear the report of a skilled observer like Mr. McConnell. 
Are our farmers holding their own? Is this book a tale of 
“ decay,” “low prices,” and “overwhelming foreign competi- 
tion,” the drab story of a losing fight, or the joyful promise 
of victory P 

There can be no question whatever. Mr. McConnell has 
no wish to find a new calling. The farmer’s life “ carries with 
it much of the joy of living, gives great contentment,” he 
says. “The constant change of work, the growth of the 
crops, the tending of livestock, the circling of the seasons, 
and the whole panorama of Nature,” he declares, “ure sources 
of pleasure.” He goes on to speak of “drawbacks and poor 
financial returns”; but then he has to admit on his closing 
page that the most successful farmers grumble as a matter 
of course, and that “I have attained to a good down-sitting 
on my farm.” It is true that “this result has only been 
accomplished by a long fight and the expenditure of much 
energy and after much study”; but in what trade or pro- 
fession may a secure position be gained without these things? 
And Mr. McConnell is in no manner of doubt that “there is 
a great future before farming.” It is not far off, either. 
“Those in it will reap the most advantage.” He firmly 
believes that “there will probably be more progress in the 
next ten years than during the last ten centuries, and the signs 
of the same are there for those who can see them.” In the 
whole book there is not even a hint as to the need for Pro- 
tection, nor is a grievance made of the low price of wheat. It 
is long since Mr. McConnell was abused for arguing that it 
paid to grow wheat at 30s. a quarter. Now, as he writes, 
“some of those who were so mad about it have had to take a 
good deal less than 30s., yet they continue to grow as much 
wheat as they can.” For himself, he is “going to grow 48 
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ch wheat as I can cram in.” He notes in November that 
= heat-straw he has sold “is equal to a yield of at least 30s. 
se mons for the land on which it grew.” After an allusion to 
= Canadian North-West and Siberia, he says:—‘I have 
ys “ believed that the British farmer could beat everyone 
yg a a Yankee to a Chinaman, if he got a fair chance, 
os & lot of his deficiencies are due to the fact that he is 


not getting a fair chance to develop either himself or his 


farm.” 
With regard to the relation of tenant and landlord not per- 


mitting the farmer to do all he might to develop the resources 
of his land in every possible way, something has been attempted 
in Parliament since Mr. McConnell’s paragraphs were written, 
although as to the practical results we do not care to dogmatise 
but prefer to await events. As to the farmer not giving 
himself a fair chance, it is plain that the author's scientific 
training, no less than his habits of industry and his profound 
interest in his business, give him advantages which not a few 
farmers who plume themselves on being “ businesslike” do 
not possess. If Mr. McConnell wants to put down a field to 
pasture, he goes along the hedge-side strips, takes note of the 
names of the grasses which succeed there, and from this data 
makes for himself a prescription of mixed seed better than 
any nurseryman would be likely to supply him with A 
surgical operation is urgently necessary in the case of a cow, 
and his veterinary training enables him to perform it. He 
starts a new dairy, and buys the very best and latest 
appliances because he knows that they will be the cheapest in 
the end. His field implements he gets made to his own 
designs, and if they are not then as effective as they might be, 
he alters them till they are doing all the work of which they 
are capable. The Spectator is not the paper in which to 
discuss the technics of ploughing, but Mr. McConnell’s appeal 
to science and to his personal experience in support of the two- 
wheeled chilled-steel plough on the clay, in place of what he 
contemptuously refers to as the “Saxon plough,” seems 
to deserve notice. The author is disposed to think “it will 
perhaps take another half generation of cheap corn and 
foreign competition to eradicate ingrained bad habits,” not 
only in the method but in the speed of ploughing. He laughs 
at the idea of an acre of ploughing being a day’s work for a 
man and two horses; he wants to know what justification 
there can be for the Essex ploughman leaving off work at 
two o'clock with some of the best of the day in front of him; 
and he is quite irritated by the narrow ridges in which he 
finds his South Country fields laid up. 

Well, it is no use for Essex farmers to be annoyed by out- 
spoken criticism. Mr. McConnell knows something about 
farming, if he is a teetotaler, and a reader, and a naturalist 
rather thana sportsman. And an agricultural community which 
allows two hundred or more strangers to lease and buy its 
most important farms—and make them pay as they were not 
paying in native hands—cannot be as closely in touch with 
modern requirements as it imagines itself to be, and may well 
learn from these immigrants, who realised that a flat country- 
side with deep soil, bordering on London, had advantages 
which it only needed a change of method to turn to highly 
profitable account. From all we hear, the younger generation 
of the old Essex stock is learning, and to good purpose. 
What has happened in Essex is particularly striking because 
the changes which bave been made were wrought by men all 
the way from Ayrshire. But « similar process of changing 
old farming methods for new has been taking place in other 
parts of the country, where fruit and seed growing as well as 
dairying have been substituted for the agricultural system to 
which the original occupants of the land were wedded. 
Nevertheless, the lesson has still to be taught far and wide 
that the wheel of the countryman’s wain will be got out of the 
rat in which it has sunk, not by ignorant envy of the lot of 
the waggoners of other countries, nor by forlorn appeals to 
the Hercules of Parliament to do all the work, but chiefly by 
the clear head and strong shoulders of the countryman 
himself. Only when Parliament sees that he is doing his best 
will he be given help to improve the roads for his waggon. 
The lesson cannot be more vigorously enforced than from the 
pages of Zhe Diary of a Working Farmer, 








NOVELS. 
HER MAJESTY’S REBELS.* 
Mr. Lysacur forestalls the criticism of those who may be 
inclined to regard his novel as essentially a roman a clef in an 
interesting prefatory note. While frankly admitting the 
numerous points of resemblance between the public career of 
his hero and that of the late Mr. Parnell, he hopes “ it may 
be equally clear that no attempt bas been made in the 
character of Desmond to suggest a portrait of that great 
national leader. There is an historical basis for the structure 
of the story—not for the persons.” As the result ef careful 
perusal of a very striking story we are disposed to find this 
contention defensible rather than convincing. Mr. Lysaght 
is not content with giving us a picture of an Irish leader 
whose public record is practically identical with that of 
Parnell—an organiser who had welded his Parliamentary 
following into a solid, compact, and formidable party, and 
who was feared and hated by his political opponents—but 
the main outlines of his domestic life run parallel with those 
of “the uncrowned King.” He is, moreover, animated by an 
hereditary hatred of England, fostered chiefly by his mother, 
and is harsh and autocratic in his relations with the 
rank-and-file of his party. At the same time, we readily 
admit that on this basis of resemblance Mr. Lysaght 
has superimposed a number of widely divergent attributes 
and characteristics. Desmond is a Roman Catholic, a 
man of culture, eloquent, and endowed with great social 
gifts, enabling him to shine in any company and on any 
occasion, Moreover, the personages with whom he is brought 
into contact as a man are none of them portraits from life, 
though the relationship, in two cases at least, corresponds to the 
uctual record. Politics play an important part in the story, but 
the personal and romantic interest predominates. 
drawn as a sincere lover of his country and an equally con- 
sistent hater of England, but his line of action is largely 
prompted by a personal or family grievance, and throughout his 
career he allows himself to be deflected from his course by the 
promptings of selfish passion. He is, in fine, painted as at once 
a more attractive, a more accomplished, and in some respects a 
worse man than his prototype. Thus we find him at the zenith 
of his popularity undertaking the defence and securing the 
acquittal of the man who had murdered the husband of a peasant 
woman who had been bis (Desmond's) mistress, although he was 
convinced of his client’s guilt. He then seduces a beautiful 
and high-born girl on the eve of her marriage with his cousin, 
Sir Henry Desmond, the descendant of the Desmond who had 
ousted his ancestor from his estates by turning Protestant. 
A year later he becomes engaged to another girl, who is as good 
as she is beautiful, and, fresh from her acceptance of his suit, 
resumes his liaison with Lady Desmond. Involved in divorce 
proceedings, he meets the charges with a flat denial, and per- 
sists in his falsehood after promising his brother, who all along 
has been in love with Kathleen, to confess the truth to his 
betrothed. Found guilty in the Courts, he then deserts his 
mistress, who revenges herself by telling Kathleen, and is 
finally murdered by the murderer—now turned blackmailer— 
whose acquittal he had procured. In the face of such a record 
we are reminded of that remarkable saying of Vauvenargues : 
Ceux qui manquent de probité dans les plaisirs n'en ont 
quune feinte dans les affaires. That Mr. Lysaght should 
have contrived to retain the interest of the reader in a 
central figure so unscrupulous and false, without in any way 
extenuating his defects, is a notable proof of his powers of 
characterisation, The outline we have given above emphasises 
the dark side of a curiously mixed nature; but when the story 
is read in its entirety it largely bears out the author's 
verdict :— Michael Desmond sinned and bore the penalty, 
but he served his country with his whole heart.” Mr. Lysaght 
has strong Nationalist aspirations, and he indulges in one or 
two needless sneers at the English; but, on the other hand, 
he consistently vindicates the right of the landlord class to be 
regarded as lovers of their country. Apart from this general 
fuirmindedness, the book is notable for many passages affording 
welcome relief to its prevalently serious character. The O'Brien 
household—so typical of happy-go-lucky landlordism—is 
admirably drawn, and the chapter which describes the results 


Desmond is 
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of Kathleen’s heroic attempts to prop the decaying fortunes 
of her house by converting the family mansion into a hotel 
is instinct with genuine comedy. Another delightful figure 
who diffuses merriment whenever he appears is Begley, the 
blind fiddler and hedge-poet, whose improvised pasquinades 
are. first-rate specimens of rustic satire. Of the principal 
figures, Connor, Desmond’s younger brother, is the only one 
who commands the respect of the reader throughout, and no one 
will find fault with the measure of poetic justice which, after 
many rebuffs and disappointments, rewards his unselfish devo- 
tion. Lady Desmond is that most dangerous form of siren,—a 
beautiful woman with few scruples and plenty of brains, and 
her conversation goes so far to explain her sorcery that we 
find it Hard to believe in Desmond’s final desertion. We 
cannot do better in closing this necessarily imperfect notice of 
a deeply interesting study of Irish character and politics than 
quote the passage in which Mr. Lysaght, describing the 
musings of Connor after his brother’s death, vindicates his 
choice of the title of his book, and sets forth what we may 
assume to be his own views as to the ultimate settlement 
of the Irish problem :— 


“ Presently he went out through the courtyard and took the path 
leading to the Ballyvodra cross-roads. Memories of his brother, 
and reflection on the careers of others who, like him, had devoted 
their lives to the service of Ireland, absorbed him. ‘They went 
out to battle and they always fell” Failure seemed to be their 
destiny: hope sprung perennially from their defeats. The wrongs 
that kindled the revolt were still unforgotten : the ideals remained 
undimmed. They had been rebels one and all. There was not 
one in all that list of men who had won the confidence of the 
Irish people who had not been a rebel at heart. And yet it was 
not the Crown but the Government against which the standard 
of revolt was raised. Let our people see their King or Queen, 
and no sign of disloyalty shall mar the greeting. Establish a 
Royal Residence at Dublin Castle, and there shall be little for the 
timorous to fear from a Parliament on College Green. Give us a 
Prince or Princess of Ireland instead of an English official, and 
we may forget much contempt and neglect. Her Majesty’s 
Opposition fights against the Government of the day: her 
Majesty’s rebels fight for the right of governing themselves 
under her. So thought Connor, himself one of those rebels; and 
if it be found possible to settle the land question finally, so that 
patriotic men of the class for which the people still retain their 
instinctive respect, no longer fearing spoliation, may identify 
themselves with the national spirit from which they have 
hidden themselves, and take their proper place in the national 
councils,—when these men and those who have led the attack 
against them may unite in the common cause of their country’s 
welfare,—then the day will have dawned when self-govern- 
ment shall be the voice of the national life. But the hour 
is not yet: its adventure is a duty left for a new generation. 
To-day Home Rule spells not Nationalism but Democracy. Even 
to Connor, whose faith in the ultimate triumph of his party’s 
aspirations never faltered, the horizon looked dark. While he 
dreamed of reconciliation he saw disunion. He remembered that 
civil strife divided his own party; that the voice of Democracy, 
which cried for gain, had grown louder than the voice of 
Patriotism, which demands sacrifice ; that those whom the people 
had been ready to trust, those from whom they had gladly chosen 
their leaders, had missed the opportunity and held aloof. He 
remembered that these members of a class which had often 
forgotten its duty to the nation, loved their country nevertheless, 
and were ready to fight for their right to hold the lands they had 
inherited from their fathers. He remembered the difference in 
creed that divided class from class and north from south; and, 
reflecting on all these elements of discord, the hope of those who 
had read the spirit of Irish nationality looked to him dim and 
distant. And yet he saw that this spirit survived: that the love 
of Ireland, the inspiration which she breathes into her sons, the 
subtle influence with which she has made even the invading 
enemy her children, was still the most vital force in the land. 
And in spite of all past failures he dared to hope of a future when 
that spirit of nationality should conquer dissension, and prove 
itself great enough to reconcile the differences of class and 
party and creed.” 





Harry and Ursula. By W.E. Norris. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—The title of this book most accurately describes the scope of 
the plot. The story is concerned with a misunderstanding 
between two foolish young people who will not acknowledge the 
affection they have for each other. From the reader’s point of 
view the weak part of the whole affair is the beginning of this 
misunderstanding. It is difficult to believe that two young people 
who are very much in love with each other could really be kept 
apart by being a little shy on first meeting after a temporary 
separation. Mr. Norris’s novels all have the same good points 
and the same failings. They are written in pure and cultivated 
English, and the people are very obviously ladies and gentlemen. 
On the other hand, the affections of these ladies and gentlemen, 
though quite exceptionally constant, are distinctly tepid from an 
ordinary human point of view. Those people who can persuade 














themselves that Harry and Ursula are interesting indiv; 

; indi 
will read the book with great pleasure; but no one sxe Pele 
immediately take a liking to the two principal personages should 
try to go on with Mr. Norris’s account of their relations, 


Springtime. By H. C. Bailey. (John Murray. 6s.)—The 
“springtime” of Mr. Bailey’s title took place in the fifteenth 
century, and the scene of the book is Italy. That being so, the 
reader will be prepared for a story full of intrigues and 
adventures. If the personages of the drama are rather like 
puppets, and all marked by a strong family resemblance, they 
have at any rate amusing sentences put into their mouths by 
the author, who uses his subtle pen as dexterously as usual 
There are a great many battles, and the villain of the pieco— 
Castracane—seems even to exceed the possible limits of Re- 
naissance wickedness. The ladies are all supremely lovely, and 
the men whimsical, brave, and full of chivalry. Combine this 
with stirring and hair’s-breadth escapes, and he would indeed be 
a churlish reader who would ask for more solid or less stimulating 
mental food. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
ebiiailaiiees 
THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

The Hibbert Journal (Williams and Norgate, 2s. 64. net), 
always full of thought, begins the year with an excellent number, 
Among the most interesting of the articles is one in French by 
M. Paul Sabatier upon the religious crisis in France and in Italy, 
The Liberal Roman Catholic movement is, he reiterates, a larger 
and more important movement than the Protestant world has yet 
recognised, and will not end, he is certain, in the mere addition 
of a sect to the many which make up Christendom. “ Nothing,” 
he says, “can be more erroneous than to represent the Catholic 
crisis as the work of a small clan of intellectuals out of touch 
with the mass. The influence of the movement has penetrated 
everywhere, and though there is nothing disciplined about it, its 
cohesion is complete. Almost all the Catholic periodicals contain 
articles penetrated by the new ideas.” In “Yhe Entangling 
Alliance of Religion and History” Professor A. O. Lovejoy, of the 
Washington University, U.S.A., deals with a somewhat kindred 
subject. Christianity, the writer maintains, “ ought no longer to 
let itself be involved in obscure and uncertain issues of historical 
detail; but it ought still, if it is to be true to its distinctive 
essence, to proclaim the worth of personal and racial experience 
under the form of time, and the divineness of historic order. In 
this large and general but far from unmeaning postulate lies 
the inexpugnable residuum of the historical element in 
Christianity.” “The Failure of the Friars,” by Mr. G. 
G. Coulton, throws a curious gleam of sidelight upon 
Church history. His subject is the rapid decay of the 
Franciscan ideal. The importance of the movement for good 
has been, he thinks, exaggerated, and he finds the secret of its 
want of success in the very real weakness which existed in its 
founder alongside of his genius. Professor Conway contributes 
a paper on Virgil which is deeply interesting, and rehabilitates 
to a certain extent the old belief of his prophetic inspiration, 
The Professor does not of course suppose that the child of the 
Fourth Eclogue foreshadows the divine birth of Christ, but he 
does maintain that we may, and must, attribute to Virgil the 
conscious possession of certain ideas not possessed by other 
classical writers before the birth of Christ, notably that mankind 
was unbearably guilty, that a special deliverer would be sent by 
Providence to begin the work of redemption, and that that work 
would involve suffering and disappointment. It is impossible 
to epitomise a brilliant paper upon “Chance or Purpose?” up- 
holding the argument from design, by Mr. Hugh MacColl. We 
recommend it to our readers, only quoting one word—i.e., “sym- 
bolatry’*—a truly happy description of the modern cult of 
symbolism, 




















HERTFORDSHIRE FAMILIES. 


Hertfordshire Families. By Duncan Warrand, M.A. “ Victoria 
County Histories,” Genealogical Volumes. (A. Constable and Co, 
£5 5s. net.)—The second volume of this sumptuous series well 
bears out the promise of the first. A year ago, in reviewing Mr. 
Barron’s volume on “Northamptonshire Families,” we called 
attention to the revolution which it was likely to make in current 
methods of genealogical science. Mr. Duncan Warrand ably 
continues the same tradition, and his work is a model of 
scholarly accuracy and lucidity. The principle adopted is that 
the basis of nobility—at least of English nobility—is not the 
bearing of arms, but the owning of lands. Accordingly in every 
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county the tests demanded before a family can be admitted to the 
Stammbuch are (1) the possession of a reasonably important free- 
hold domain, and (2) continuous tenure in the male line from 
before the accession of George III. in 1760. The date is well 
chosen, for those who were landed before then may fairly claim to 
belong to the older England. In Hertfordshire, which from its 
proximity to London has naturally been a favourite resort of tho 
new-rich, only twelve houses fulfil the qualification, and these, 
contrary to the case of many other shires, prove to be the families 
of the highest rank and the greatest possessions. Lord Salisbury 
owns thirteen thousand acres, Lord Cowper owned ten thousand, 
and betweon them the noble houses of Grimston, Capell, and 
Brand have some twenty-two thousand, None are of an antiquity 
to compare with the Knightleys and the Wares in the former 
yolume, for the two oldest, the Cecils and the Capells, only go 
pack to the reign of Elizabeth. Of the twelve, only the Brands, 
the Wilsheres, and the Gapes appear to be indigenous to tho 
county. Hertfordshire contains also many interesting families, 
such as the Buxtons and the Smiths, who descend from great 
mercantile houses, though few of them meet Mr. Warrand’s tests. 
The pedigree of each of the twelve families is carefully traced 
in all its ramifications, and there is in each case an interesting 
historical account, illustrated by beautiful reproductions of family 
pictures. The volume is at once an artistic masterpiece and a 
most careful and scientific treatise. We congratulate Mr. Warrand 
on his work, and also the projectors of the series who have found 
such competent scholars to undertake it. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
eserved for veview tm other forms.) 





Poems of Herrick. Selected, with Introduction, by the Rev. 
Canon Beeching. (T.C.and E.C. Jack. 2s, 6d.)—Canon Beeching 
does his best for his author. It is not very easy to see why 
Herrick has secured, and seems likely to keep, a place among 
English poets which some of his betters, as one can hardly help 
thinking them, have missed. After reading the introduction we 
are certainly more disposed to acquiesce. It is a singularly happy 
piece of criticism, possibly erring a little on the side of favour; 
but then it may be said: Why edit a poet if you do not think 
well of him? A hostile advocate might urge not a few things 
against Herrick. Canon Beeching chiefly occupies himself with 
unquestionable beauties. The poet's thought was often very 
thin, and even trifling, but it was always consummately 
expressed, with what his critic calls “extraordinary freshness 
and cleanness of colour.” He had a singular art in using bis 
metres; and he had, in his humble way, the gift of being 
inimitable. This praise may certainly be accorded with 
more propriety to his “tempestuous petticoat” than to that 
line of Milton—if, indeed, it was Milton’s—about which so 
much has been said lately in the Spectator, Canon Beeching 
discusses the question whether Julia, Anthea, and the rest of the 
beauties whom Herrick celebrates were real beings or imaginary. 
He dismisses them all to the realms of fancy, not even excepting— 
as, indeed, is well for the poet’s reputation—the famous Julia. 
One at least of Horace’s fair ones, the Cinara to whom “ breves 
annos fata dederunt,” we may suppose to have lived. But there 
is nothing in Herrick’s praises or prayers or laments that rings 
quite as true as this. We are content to accept Canon Beeching’s 
defence. There is always the plea which so respectable a writer 
as the younger Pliny urges for himself :— 


** Castum esse decet pium poetam 
ipsum, versiculos uihil necesse est.” 





The most potent argument on the other side is the portrait with 
its odious leer which serves as a frontispiece. 


A Book of Quotations, Proverbs, and Household Words. By W. 
Gurney Benham. (Cassell and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is a very 
ample, and, as far as we have been able to test it, a very complete, 
collection. No volume can possibly do more than approach 
perfection: Mr. Benham has at least approximated to it. And 
itis notably correct, especially in that region of classical quota- 
tion where failure is so frequent. Of course there are passages 
of which different views may be taken. In “quid nefasti 
liquimus?” it might be better to take nefasti as a partitive 
genitive after quid than to make it agree with the subject of 
liquimus. The word is more suitable to things than to persons. 
The words of the writ Quare impedit are hardly to be translated 
by “ Why does he hinder?” They are not a direct question. The 
plan of the book is this: (1) Quotations from British and 
American authors, the names being alphabetically arranged, 








pp. 1-410; Biblical quotations, pp. 411-37 (the Revised Version 
is given as well as the Authorised Version); Book of Common 
Prayer, pp. 437-39 (some of the quotations are from the Psalter) ; 
miscellaneous quotations, Greek and Latin quotations, proverbs, 
and a very full index. 





Two books of travel of which, if circumstances permitted, we 
would gladly give an extended notice must be dismissed with a few 
words of appreciation. These are Algiers and Beyond, by M. W. 
Hilton Simpson (Hutchinson and Co., 12s. net), likely to be helpful 
to the visitor to Algiers who wishes to extend his acquaintance 
with that most interesting country, and From Fiji to the Cannibal 
Islands, by Beatrice Grimshaw (Eveleigh Nash, 12s. 64d. net). 
Here we are taken much further afield. We are introduced to 
the New Hebrides, about which so much is being said just now 
and so little is known, and to Norfolk Island. Miss Grimshaw is 
not content with observing and describing. She has opinions 
about social and political matters, and expresses them on 
occasion. 


Porcelain. By William Burton, F.C.S. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Burton’s book covers a wide field. The author, who 
is a practical man, and distinguished by having produced some 
fine glazes, tells us first what the material of porcelain is, 
This varies considerably, though in all kinds it consists chiefly of 
silica and alumina. These are always more than nine-tenths of 
the whole (“ Bristol” contains as much as 96°08 of the two), but 
the proportions vary from 58:0 silica and 34°5 alumina in “ Sévres ” 
to 75°29 and 19°0 in Japanese. We then are introduced to the 
various manufactures, the Chinese, the Japanese, and the 
European being taken in succession, the English naturally 
occupying nearly half of the space. This will be found a useful 
handbook for any one who desires to get a general acquaintance 
with the subject. 


Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial Bench. (Dean and 
Son. 7s. Gd. net.)—Here may be found all the facts and figures— 
facts of the neutral kind, it will be understood—about M.P.’s and 
Judges, by the latter term being meant all persons who hold 
judicial offices, superior and inferior, in the United Kingdom and 
in the Colonies. How numerous these are may be inferred from 
the fact that this section of the book contains about a hundred 
and forty pages; County Court Judges, Recorders, Stipendiary 
Magistrates, Sheriffs Substitute (in Scotland), make up a very 
considerable total. Information of various kinds, such as the use 
of technical terms, the duration of Parliaments, &c., has been 
added. With this may be mentioned Dod’s Parliamentary 
Companion (Whittaker and Co., 3s. 6d. net), a very handy, easily 
portable volume, with brief biographical notices of all the 
Members of the two Houses. 





The Pocket Guide to the West Indies. By Algernon E. Aspinall. 
(E. Stanford. 6s.)—Mr. Aspinall furnishes the usual informa- 
tion about travel, residence, notable objects and places, and the 
like. The book was printed before the Kingston earthquake. He 
adds, therefore, a note to the effect that only a small part of 
Jamaica was affected, and that the term “ West Indies” includes 
places which are remote from the affected spot, British Guiana, 
for instance, and Barbados, These places are, it is true, more or 
less in the zone of earthquakes. With this may be mentioned 
Burma: a Handbook of Practical Information, by Sir J. George 
Scott (Alex. Moring, 10s. 6d. net). The author is severe on 
his predecessors, especially thoso who show “how much may 
be accomplished by industry and the use of volumes in the ship’s 
library.” He begs the critics not to indulge in mere carping and 
fault-finding, but rather to show how the book may be improved. 
We can only say that it looks as if it did what it professes 
to do. The arrangement is all that it should be. The fauna, 
flora, geology, and various races of the country are successively 
treated. Then we have accounts of the “Government” and the 
“industries”; religion, language, and other matters are discussed ; 
the visitor has hints as to what he should do or not do. Various 
details are supplied in the appendices. Chapters by experts 
form part of the contents enumerated. We must not forget to 
mention the very beautiful photographs. 


Some Pages of Levantine History. By the Rev. H. T. F. Duck- 
worth. (Alex. Moring. 3s. 6d. net.)—The three subjects dealt 
with in this volume, put in chronological order, are “ Athens in 
the Twelfth Century "—the period taken in extends beyond this 
date—* The Latin Conquest of Cyprus,” and * Great Britain and 
Cyprus.” The first introduces us to a very obscure region of 
history ; but Athens is always an interesting place, and at this epoch 
it shows itself not wholly unworthy of its fame. The second 
subject is more familiar; Mr. Duckworth tells the story in more 
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detail than is commonly given in histories of the Crusades. In 
the third a question which is of present interest is distussed. The 
atithor’s view of the matter is that we took possession of Cyprus 
for our own ends, and that we have not fully discharged the 
That something 
Good roads have been 
made; education has been advanced; agriculture has been im- 
ptoved, the checking of the locust plague being one of the 
benefits conferred. On the other hand, the Cypriotes are taxed 
more heavily than they were during the Turkish domination. 
Perhaps the fair solution of the difficulty would be that we 
Our equivalent for it would be 
found in the greater security for our interests in the Mediterranean 


obligations with which this action bound us. 
has been done for the island is certain. 


should pay the tribute (£90,000). 


that the occupation of the island gives us. 


My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East. 
Daniel Conway. (A. Constable and Co. 


mean to be offensive; 


scheme of belief or unbelief, if it could be put into practice, 
would be to the benefit of mankind. Among his hopes for the 
greater happiness of the race is one that we may “cease to 
immolate one seventh of human time to the Sabbath idol.” 
Does he seriously think that the abolition of a day of rest 
will make men happier or better? We see on p. 185—it is a 
characteristic specimen of some very hasty conclusions—that 
at St. Thomas’s Day, December 2lst, “day and night are 
Didymuses (twins).” One supposes twins to be alike; how can 
they be so when both are at their extremes? The twin condition 
of day and night must be at the equinoxes, Libra die somnique 
pares ubi fecerit horas. Dr. Conway has something to say about 
theosophy, about Madame Blavatsky, and the cognate subject of 
Indian jugglers. One of the performances of these artistes he 
confesses to have puzzled him. The man made a number of little 
figures to dance and move about generally at will, they being 
wholly unconnected with him, a fact of which Dr. Conway 
satisfied himself. 


Selections from Villani’s Chronicle. Translated by Rose E. Selfe 
and Edited by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. (A. Constable and Co. 
5s. net.)— This book of selections,” writes the editor, “is not 
intended as a contribution to the study of Villani, but as an aid 
to the study of Dante.” This aid is effectively given by marginal 
references to the parallel passages in Dante, not the Commedia 
otily, it will be understood, but to all the works. Mr. Wicksteed’s 
introduction is also a most useful bit of exposition. We have 
néver seen Dante’s attitude in the great Guelph and Ghibelline 
cdutroversy, and the politics of Florence generally, better stated. 


We have received the fifteenth issue of a very useful volume, 
A List of English Clubs in All Parts of the World, 1907, by E. C. 
Austen Leigh, M.A. (Spottiswoode and Co., 3s. 6d.) They number 
five thousand, over a thousand being golf clubs. 


New Epririons.—The Poetry of Robert Burns. Edited by 
William Ernest Henley and Thomas F, Henderson. 4 vols. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack. 6s, net.)—This is a reprint of the 
“Centenary Edition.” It bears the date, we observe, of 1901. 
We may, however, remind our readers of its existence. Certainly 
the four volumes, with more than eighteen hundred pages, 
revised and annotated by thoroughly competent editors, are 
cheap enough to satisfy even Mr. Henniker Heaton and his 
memorialists.——We have also received another instalment of 
“Everyman’s Library” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. net per vol.) 
Among them we see Grote’s History of Greece, 12 vols. In some 
respects Grote is defective. Schliemann’s discoveries, and all the 
knowledge of prehistoric civilisations that has resulted from 
them, are of later date. But the historic epoch has never been 
more amply, and, allowing for certain democratic prepossessions, 
themselves a reaction against Mitford’s Toryism, more satis- 
factorily, described. Another work is The Cities and Cemeteries 
of Etruria, by George Dennis, 2 vols. This book was first 
published in 1848; a revised edition appeared in 1878. Pro- 
fessor Lindsay furnishes a brief introduction, in which he 
mentions the problem of the Etruscan language, with Corssen’s 
futile effort to solve it. We have plenty of Etruscan writing, but 
the secret remains undiscovered. What we want is a bilingual 
inscription or writing of some sort; Professor Lindsay thinks that 





By Moncure 
12s. 6d. niet.)—Any one 
interested in questions of morality and religion may profitably 
read this volume, if he does not mind having his toes trodden, 
even trampled, on. Dr. Moncure Conway does not, we take it, 
but he has gone a long way from his 
starting-point, and scarcely makes allowance for the feelings of 
those whom he has left so far behind him. We do not intend 
to discuss with him such matters as the relative merits of 
Christianity and Buddhism, or the question whether Dr. Conway’s 


thesé have not yet béen lodkéd for in the right 

while Dennis’s book remains the best te ht le ag Mas 
subjéct. We may also mention Greece under the Romans, by 
Georgé Finlay, LL.D., and The Laws of Ecclesiasticat Polity, by 
Richard Hooker, 2 vols., with Introduction by the Rev, R. Bayne, 
The introduction is mainly biographical, and includes a inna of 
University life as it was in Hooker’s time. Hooker was admitted 
as a chorister to C.C.C., Oxford, in 1568, when he was 
fourteen, and became a Fellow eleven years later. Yo}, L 
contains Books I-IV; Vol. II., Book V., “Fragments of an 
Answer to a Christian Letter,” and George Cranmer’s letter. Both 
volumes are furnished with notes. ——In the “ World’s Classics” 
(H. Frowde, 1s. per vol.) we have, among other books, a work not 
as well known as it deserves to be, Lives of the Novelists, by Sir 
Walter Scott.——Asiatic Studies. By Sir Alfred Lyall. First and 
Second Series. 2 vols. (John Murray. 5s. net each yol, = 
The first series of these “ Religious and Social Studies” deals 
with India; to the subject also belongs the first chapter of 
the second series, entitled “Letters from Amadeo Shastri,” ang 
chap. 5; another chapter gives an appreciation of Dr. Frazer's 
“ Golden Bough”; chaps. 2 and 7 are concerned with China, 
The latter, read in the light of subsequent events, is interesting 
even beyond the very high average of Sir A. Lyall’s writings, 
Wordsworth, by F. W. Robertson (R. H. Allenson, 1s, net), 
belonging to the series of “ Booklover’s Booklets.” ——gcottish 
Kings: a Scottish History, 1005-1625. By Sir Archibald H, 
Dunbar. (David Douglas, Edinburgh. 12s. 6d. net.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 









~~ 
Avebury (Lord), On Municipal and National a 8V0 .... (Macmillan) 26 
Barclay (A.), The Kingmakers, cr 8vo .. 7 .--(Cassell) 60 
Barnett (E.), A Wilderness Winner, cr Gro . wcoecoeccce cee ccceseces evcedes (Methuen) 60 
Barrett (F.), The Obliging Husband, cr oem net 2/6 
Beavan (A. H.), Philip Stratton: a Novel, cr 8vo .. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Blyth (J.), A Hazardous Wooing, cr 8vo.. ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 


Brunvker (H. M. E.), vane of the Campaign in 2 the Peninsula, Part IIL, 
er 8vo... oe & Groom ) net 
Burney (F. ) ‘Early Diary, 2 vols, ¢ cr 8¥0 - -»-(Bell) each 
Business Telegraph Code, cr 8vo . 000s — -»-(Spon) net 30/0 
Chorlton (J. D.), Rating of Land Values, 8v0. eesens «(Sherratt & Hughes) net 3/6 
Clark (H. M.), Robert Clark of the Panjab, 8vo ......... elrose) net 7/6 
Clubbe (C. P, B.), The Diagnosis and Treatment of Intussusception, 8vo0 
3/6 


( ane 5 net 
Collins (T. B.), by New Agriculture, 8V0 .....seseseese ..(K. Paul) 100 
Colton (A,), The Belted Seas, cr 8V0.........c000 eevee sereeee "(Chatto & Windus) 36 
Cotes (E.), Signs and Portents in the Far East, 8vo .......... (Methuen) net 7/6 
Cowan (S.), Last Days of Mary Stuart and the Journal of Bourgoyne, her 
a ene Lee pouvpcouceveqnessecoesad (Nash) 126 


3/6 
3/6 






Crockett (S. R,), Little Esson, cr 8vo .. ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Davis (J. RB. A. ’ Thomas H. Huzley, i ccuccacnenaccanune (Dent) net 2/6 
Deane (M.), The Le ct aS: (Methuen) 6/0 


De Garmo (C,), Principles of Secondary Educatio 


Dewett (M.), The Seven Watchmen, cr 8vo ., ... (Century Press) 
Ditchfield (P. H.), The Parish Clerk, 8vo ....... .(Methuen) net 
Edmunds (FP. W.) and Spooner (F.), Readings ‘in “English mee 
Junior, Vol, L., 2/6; Intermediate, oL L, 2/6; Senior, Vol. rie 4 , 
urray) — 

Edwards (M.), A Summary of the Literatures of Modern Europe (Dent) net 
Ellison (E, N.), A Child’s Recollections of Tennyson, 12mo ....... (Dent) net 
Evans (E.), How to Study Geology, cr 8vo....... eovence eeccene coe (Sonnenschein 





he Studies, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 






Gleig (C.), The Nancy Mancuvres, cr 8vo , (Brown & Langham) 60 
Gogol (N.), Taras Bulba: a Story, Cr 8V0...,..cccscoscssessesesseesseenes . Scott) 3/6 
Gowans (L.), Treasury of English —— cr 8vo... ~-(Gowans & Gray) net 5/0 
Green (E, E.), Married in Haste, cr 8vo.. .(Hutchinson) 6/0 


Gregory (J.), My Garden, and other Poems, Cr BVO...-.ccce (Arrowsmith) net 3% 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Vol. III., 8vo (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Huchon (B.), George Crabbe and his Times, 8vo ......, (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Jackson (W; H.), Elementary Solid Geometry, cr 8vo ..(E, Arnold) 2/6 
Jennings (E. .), Under the Pornpadour, CF BVO ...... 001 seseeneeeseeeees (Unwin) 
Koebel (W. H. ). The Return of Joe, and other New Zealand Stories, cr 8vo 











(PF. Griffiths) 6/0 
Le Spone .), The Secret of the Square, or BVO ......creseeee0+ . V. White) 60 
McCunn (J.), Six Radical Thinkers, cr 8VO  ...ccccccescsessseees (£. Arnold) net 6/0 
Macklin (H. W.), The Brasses of England, 8V0 ........0. 00000 (Methuen) net 7 
Magnay (Sir W.), The Amazing Duke, cr # Ove ee -- {Vania} 6/0 
Magnus (L.), Religio Laici, cr 8v0 ........ (Routl ge) net 2/6 
Maxton (C.), Heir toa Million, CP BVO... ccccceccccece .(Drane) 6/0 





Montgomery (E.), Philosophical Problems in the “Light” “of Vital 






Demninnaee, G00 cecs0e conesenscssemnsovapremneenagoeqeennzensessee Ak" net 10/6 
Paterson (W. R.), The Nemesis of Nations, 4€0  .......cc0sesesveesese Dent) net 10/6 
Ragg (L. M.), Women Artists of Bologna, 8V0.............+ss+0+ iicthoen net 7/6 
Rice (W. E.) and Cox (W. E.), Squabs for Profit, cr 8v0 ............(K. Paul) 26 


Rogers (A. K.), The Religious Conception of the World . .. (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Roller (F. W.), Electric and Magnetic Measurements, 8V0........: (Spon) net = 
Rowe (E.), Practical Woodcarving, 8vo ........ Pe ...(Batsford) net 7 


Ségur ( Barevie 40) de), Julie de Lespinasse, 8vo if 







Senhouse M.), The Workmen's Compensa ... (Wyman) 
Sinclair (C.), The Poet’s Birthday Book, 16mo .... w(K. Paul) net 5/0 
Smedley (C.), Conflict, er 8vo... .(Constable) 6/0 


.), The Quantity Student’s ‘Assistant, | er 8¥0.. (Batsford) net 


Stephenson 
...(Longmans) net 15/0 


Storey (H. eating and Shooting in Ceylon, 8vo ......... 


Sturgis (R.), History of Architecture, Vol. I 2 ine BVO ......008 (Batsford) net 25/0 
Sursum Corda: Letters of the Countess ae | t-Martial, 8vo ...(K. Paul) 7/6 
Tales for the Home, cr 8vo ....... aan meres & Windus) net 5/0 


Taylor (A. E.), Aristotle on his Predecessors, 8vo.. ...(K, Paul) net 
‘Thorne (G.}, ‘I Believe,” and other Essays, cr 8v0... ..(F. V. White) 
Thurston i” T.), The Evolution of Katherine, cr 8vo.. "(Chapman & Hall) 60 
Tout (C. H.-), Native Races of British North America, Vol. I., cr 8vo 
(Constable) net 
Tucker (E. G.), The Foreign Debt of English Literature, 8vo......(Bell) net 
Tutt (J. W.), Natural History of the British Butterflies, Vol. L., 8vo 
(E. Stock) net 21/0 
Tutt (J. W.), Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, Vol, VIII., 8vo 


(Ss Sonnenschein) net 20/0 
Urquhart (M.), The Wheel, cr 8vo .. Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 





Vaughan (C, E.), The Romantic Revolt, cr BVO .......0c€" » Blackwood) net 5/0 
Werder (K,), The Heart of Hamlet’s Mystery, CF 8V0 ....0.s0+seeeee* Aamo) 6/0 
Weigall (C. E. C.), The Red Light, cr 8V0 ....e00+08 eencsnemsesireeneD oe 
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PERTH, SCOTLAND. | Under the Workmen's Compensation Act 


London Offices :— 
9-10 KING STREET, E.c.,|'NSURED FoR 2/6 PER GeRVANT 
R GENERAL 


an | 
13 PALL MALL, S.W. | 
ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 


F, NORIE-MILLER, J.P., 
General Manager. | CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CERES A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 


Letter copied as you write, and shows no sign of 
WAITING | °°P7 taken. Ordinary Pen and Ink. No troaple. 
COPIER 


Full particulars, with specimen of Copying, on application ; 
(Patented). 


also Catalogue of the Vertical System of Keeping Letters 
in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast displacing af others, 

EPPS’S COCOA 

EPPS’S COCOA 

WAREH OU SIN G 

See Hamptons’ Booklet W 210, sent free. 


THE CERES DEPoT, 
EPPS’S COCOA 
Separate Rooms. Damp-Proof. Dust-Proof. Fire-Proof. 





BY THE 








w.c. 





You cannot possibly 
have 
a better Cocoa. 


It forms a welcome delicacy for 
the morning and evening meal. 


A fragrant, delicious, 
and 


most healthful 
beverage. 





10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, 
For best values in Removals and 
Idéal conditions. Lowest rates. 


A M P T O N 


Will be pleased to send their Estimator, 
and submit, Free of Charge, a Competitive 
Estimate for either Removals or Warehousing. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON, 


H $s 


S.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 





Chairman; The Right Honi LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.v.6. 





os £15,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the a erage 
British offices. , he 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiouary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 


Invested Funds exceed ... ae 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | yall Watches and Clocks of EB. DENT & CO.’ 
anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | xew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





TRADE-MABE, 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 

PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR- 
LODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh apd 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms, Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
House, large Sanatorium, and large covered Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Private Chapel, Workshops, Engine Rooms, Dynamos, Stabling ; standing m 
grounds of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
portion of purchase money on mortgage.—For further details apply to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
No charge to purchasers. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


HARRIS CHAIR OF PHYSICS IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the University of St. Andrews INVITE 
APPLICATIONS for the HARRIS PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSICS in 
University College, Dundee (University of St. Andrews), rendered vacant by 
the resignation of Professor Johannes Petros Kuenen, Ph.D. 

The Candidate appointed will be required to conduct, at University College, 
Dundee, Classes, Theoretical and Practical, in Physics, qualifying for 
Graduation in Arts, Science, and Medicine, and to take part in Evening 
Classes at the College; and he will enter on his duties on 1st April, 1907, 
when the appointment will take effect. 

Applications, accompanied by twenty copies of testimonials, must be 
lodged on or before 9th March, 1907, with the undersigned, from whom 
further information regarding the duties and emoluments of the Chair my 


be obtained, 
ANDREW BENNETT, Secretary and Registrar. 
The University, St. Andrews, February, 1907. 


AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CHERRYHINTON (MORLEY MEMORIAL) COUNCEL SCHOOL, 


The HEADSHIP of the above School is VACANT, and will bé filled by 
éither a Master or a Mistress, The School is a Mixed School, with average 
attendance of about 200, taking the work of the ordinary primary school, and 
forms the chief practising school for Homerton Training College. Com- 
mencing salary: Master, £140-£160, according to qualifications (see Scale on 
back of Form of Application) ; Mistress, £110-130, according to qualifications 
(see Scale). 

Application should be made on a Form which may be obtained of the 
Education Secretary, County Offices, Cambridge, and returned itmmédiately 
to the Principal, Homerton College, Cambridge (Correspondent of the School). 

AUSTIN KEEN, Education Secretary. 











February 12th, 1907. PPS 
W ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NUNEATON PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 


WANTED, on April Ist, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to serve in the above 
Centre. Salary, £95, rising annually by £5 to £120. French and English 
essential.—Apply on prescribed form by March Ist to DIRECTOR of 
EDUCATION, County Education Office, Warwick. 

r E GOVERNORS of the PIERREPONT MIDDLE- 

CLASS FREE SCHOOL in the Parish of LUCTON and County of 
HEREFORD, are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP. e must be a member of the Church of England, and he 
Will be required to enter upon his duties in September next. The fixed salary 
is £150, with a good residence and board for himself and his wife, and the 
following Capitation fees :—When the number of boys does not exceed 3, £1 

r head ; and when the number of boys exceeds 5), £2 per head for each boy 
attending School. The present number of boysin the School is 82 (43 Boarders 
and 39 Day boys).—The Scheme and further particulars may be obtamed on 
application to Mr. W. T. SALE, Solicitor, Leominster, to whom Testimonialg 
(not exceeding three picating ore of applicant, must be forwarded on or 
before the 30th day of March, 1907, 
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SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF STAFF INSTRUCTOR, BIOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

The ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
the appointment of Staff Instructor and Lecturer in Biology at their County 
Laboratories, Chelmsford. ? : 

The person appointed must be of scientific attainments, who will himself 
lecture and give the whole of his time to supervising the biological and other 
work of the Department in the County. 

The appointment wi!l be for one year, terminating at the Slst March, and 
thereafter renewable. 

The salary will be at the rate of £250 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £20 to £350 per annum. 

Travelling expenses incurred in the performance of his duties will be paid 
by the Committee. 

ny further information respecting the duties and all particulars may 
‘he obtained on application to me, the undersigned, the Secretary to the 
Committee. 

Augtientions, stating age, present and recent employment, accompanied by 
a full statement of the qualifications of the Candidate and copies of testi- 
monials (not exceeding four in number) to be sent in on or before Saturday, 
the 9th March, 1907, addressed to me, 

County Offices, Chelmsford, J. H. NICHOLAS, 

2lst February, 1907. Secretary. 








LA°% MANNERS SCHOOL, BAKEWELL. 


APPOINTMENT OF fIEAD-MASTER. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Head-Mastership of 
the above School, which will be vacant in July. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 28 and 49. and Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom or British Possessions. 

Salary £50 per annum and Capitation of £2 per Scholar. There are 157 
Pupils in the School, and the average of the lust three years is 153; in addition 
there are 23 Pupil Teachers attending the Centre. 

Particulars may be obtained by letter to the undersigned, to whom Can- 
didates are requested to send in their applications, with Copies of not more 
than three Testimonials of recent date, marked ‘* Head-Mastership,” on or 
before 12th April, 1907. 

c. J. BOWMAR, 


Underwood, Bakewell. Bursar and Clerk to the Governors, 


weno shortly after Easter, for S. MARY with 
. 8. NICHOLAS, BEVERLEY, YORKSHIRE, Experienced SENIOR 
ASSISTANT PRIEST. Staff of four. Graduate, Oxford or Cambridge, pre- 
ferred. Good Churchman ; active Visitor and Organiser; good Preacher, and 
wusical, Stipend from £150. Comfortable house or lodgings to be bad near 
S. Mary's,—Address, W. H. SAVILE, S. Mary’s Vicarage, Beverley. 
OCIAL WORK IN EAST END.—LADY WANTED 
immediately to take charge of an office for four weeks. £6 offered, 
Graduate preferred. Some social experience indispeusable.—Letters to W. G. 
MARTLEY, 134 High Street, Poplar, E. 


WN ISS MARY FARNELL, who has high qualifications 

and much experience, DESIRES to ACCOMPANY two or three 
ELDER GIRLS to some healthy GERMAN TOWN for Educational purposes, 
Highest references.—Hempstead House, Eastbourne. 


NGINEERING. 

A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
BOROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, as an introduction to professional employment with 
associated companies 2t home and abroad. 

Pamphlets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING; (b) TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM, PETROL, 
and ELECTRIC)—will be sent on applcation to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
intendent of Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough, 

DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G, A, Cornwallis West, C. S. B. 
Hilton, W. L. Madgen. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.--Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


























PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on APRIL 23rd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under Recognised 
Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the Conjoint Board, 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, £145 to £52 10s, 
competed for in September. 

For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN. 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
S7; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 


Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English apd Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Teunis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 

ize change of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

BAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Priacipal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paiuting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
Seunized Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 








UPERIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
Coast.—DRAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eigut minutes from sea), 
High, bracing. Languages and Music specialities. Games, cycling. Great 
care of delicate or backward girls, Eutire charge if parents abroad.— 
oo x 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
cial Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDEN'T-TEACHERS, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
e ry, Warrington. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
Cirrny, Monouse, experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 











receives, in Comfortable Home close to 





ea, 
T MONICA’S, 

KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 

Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), $.£.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER oF GIRLs, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staif i 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, ~ Vining popedilia 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historicai Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. : 


(JHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Educati 
in the Manchester University). ” 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate, Special courseg 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries aud Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 


Apply to the PRINCTPAL. 


7 SD 
QJOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR 
KD President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N, Principals — 4 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G,S, (late Director Liverpool Gymuasium), M. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—'lo train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Kducation, All branches and By stems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Feucing, aud Medical Gymnast 
Physiology, Hygiene, Avatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Mevaia’ 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
oie with qualified teachers, 
iLALYTH STUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physica! Train. 
ing xs a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swi. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can algo 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnoird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principul, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuu«stics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Edueatioual 
and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 

OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movemeuts. Auatomy, Hygiene, &. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment, Send for Prospectus. 


i) ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 














—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantayes for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Traiving; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—-For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 
ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
J Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
ood education. Special attention to developmeut of character.—Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certiticate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


AIS HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 





HALF-TERM ENTRIES, MONDAY, February 25th. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLVIELD, RIPON. Chureb 
of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYC T and Miss TARVER. 














NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 28th. 
. . ™ 
J Sg ete CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHUOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examiuatious if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. ‘Terms moderate. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WLLTSHIER. 
Sh ~ GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. ‘Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health aoe | 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualit 
Mistresses. HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GLLLS. 














Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory und Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN ‘lt. NEILLD, MLA, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 





Trave e 

South Kensington Museum, Six Elder Girls to Study Special Subjects or see 
London. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages. Preparation for 
Foreigu Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Alexander Square, London, S.W. 


Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount Se 
York, 
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THE 


(oBB4AN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


“Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 

Thorou, eeeation of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
G eno tennis-courts, field for games. 

\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
‘on for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 
oy level. Games, gymnastics, sea bathiug, &c. Health carefully 
high a) Individual training. Excellent Languages & Music. Head-Mistresses— 
sind SSE] L& Miss ERRUDT. M.A.(Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge, 

ia : te - 
\LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 
the Board of Educatiou. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 
; First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres; 
oe y, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 
> Specialization or Advanced 








rip 
oke 
Bei ee Education on modern lines. 


Examinations if required. 











— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


wasses COURT, HAMPSTEAD. 





Mr, STALLARD is REMOVING his boarders in May next to 
HEDDON COURT, COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands in its own grounds of 35 acres. 


L®! GHTON PARK SCHOOL, 








NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
Rovs from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 

towi aun! tho Thames Valley. | THREM SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED 
we of £70, two of £50, 

oon ees oe List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 

information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, anil Medical Life. 
Junoor School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successfal prep. for 
Senior SchooL—Apply HEAD-MASTIR, School House, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADPNISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ipa nees Ss D Sc BOO hh. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engiueering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually in July.—Particnlars 
from the BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex, 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


EIGHT EXHIBITIONS (4 of £6C and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 
for March next. Classical, Civil and Military aud Engineering Sides.—For 
particulars, apply to SECKETARY. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTUWORKERS., Valuable Exhibi- 
tions, Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymeu.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 4th and Sth. Exhibitions for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon, RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. Entrances to Woolwich, 


1905-6, Ist, 4th, Sth, 9th. anal 
JHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER, Entrance 
Scholarship Examination eutries before March 12th. Preparatory School at 
Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


VictoRia COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical aud modern sides. Several! Scholarships of 
£10 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful) Army 
cuss; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT receutly. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on maguificent healthy site. Large cricket fleld, three 


tives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. aS 
XETER SCHOOL.-—The ANNUAL HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for MARCH 26th and 27th. 
‘Luere ig a very large endowment of leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, 

&c.— Conditions from the WLEAD-MASTER, 
W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 

; AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

The NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on 19th and 2uth Mareb. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
4. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
































. 70) Tal r + + . 
U PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist March, 1907, for 
Seven or more Open Scholarships. Three of £70 per aun.; Two of £50 per ann.; 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertamed 

free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1907. 

4.PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
+4 PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
/ MATICAL, MODEKN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, aud 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 2 Scholarship for Army candidates,— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL—SIX ENTRANCE 














| 


S 3 BORNE SCHOOL = 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rey, the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 

1907, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £50, and three 

(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 

oe lst.—Farther particulars may be had from Kev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
ead-Master. 


YJLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN MONDAY, January l4th, 1907. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 














HREWSBURY SCHOOL.—-The EXAMINATION for 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, including this year a Scholarship for £70 a 
year, tenable for five years, giveu by the Old Salopian Club, will be HELD on 
the 12th and 13th of MARCH, 1907.—Apply for further information to the 
Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 27th June, 1907, 
For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 
T BEES, CUMBERLAND — 
An EXAMINATION for about EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Getecins fees in some cases to £9 per annum for Board and Tuition) aud 
EN PLACES ON THE FOUNDATION (reducing same fees to £33 or £37 
r annum) will be held at St. Bees, London, and a few other Centres on 
[arch 26th and 27th.—Apply Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARBSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
Srd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


Additional Boarding Accommodation after Easter. ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TIONS. EXAM, APRIL 2nd, Fees, £65-£55.—Apply Rev. W. H. 
CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained ov Farm of 1.000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


| EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS, Modern 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.— N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London, 



































FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or age in her Chalet 






near Dieppe. Conversational Freuch rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Siu r, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Op tunities for every form of healthy eujoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Eagland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 





ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to mach larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education, First-rate 

Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 

Large gurden. Practical Cookery and Dressmeking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 
du Docteur Blanche, l’aris, 


T IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
2 Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and Eug!ish Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérieny. 


] RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHCOL.—A first-class English 

education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tu‘tion, 
no healthier life on the Continen Prospectus from C, E, LAUBENCE, MLA. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bru 











ges 


\OTHA.—BOARD and RESIDENCE OFFERED, by 
German Clergyman's Widow, trom 52 guineas per annum, Private 
Sitting-room for Families. Exceedingly pretty and inexpensive place, with 
great educational advantages. Conservatorium of Music for 7 guineas per 
annum. Detached house with Garden, in Ducal Grounds. Opera, Concerts, 
Tennis. Late dinner. Excellent bracing climate, as near the Thuringian 
Mountains. English Church. Refereuces amongst English Army and Clergy. 
—Address Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, P.lais Augusteaburg, Gotha. 


t ONN ON RHINE, Colmantstr. 29—HIGH-CLASS 

BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. Limited number of 
Pupils; individual care aud attention, First-class education; special advan 
tages tor Languages, Music, Painting. &c. Large house and garden in healthy 
position; pleasaut fam. life, outdoor games, baths, swimming, &c. Excel. refer- 
euces in Engl. and abroad.—Apply for Prosp. to Friulein BUSZ 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—The Frl. HORICHS 
will have a few VACANCIES at Easter in theirrefined FAMILY HOME 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Pleasant family life. Own rooms. Home 
comforts. Excellent table. Best English references. Moderate terms, 


T ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermo.pstr., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellenttable. Largeairy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German, Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and ired. 


ft EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 


DAWSON RECETVES in her E:iucational Ho: swall number of 
t 








. SCHOLARSHIPS (Claesical and Modern) will be open for competition GIRLS from lo year age aud upwards. Special a ivaut izes for MUSIC, 
ju April uext.—Fall pars.culars avd Entrance Porms of A. J. AUSTIN, } LANGUAGES, HISTORY, and ART, Every facility for Outdoor Sporte— 
' » , 






Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embvank ment, £.C, 








Prospectus on app! cation. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 


Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


with illustrated 


Strand, London, W.C. 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


K 
WASTER OURCAE BLOW CUPBOARDS, sn 
rticulars, to Box 





orated or spindle doors,— 
» The Spectator, 1 Wellington Stet 





W 4ANiIED. OLD RED, GREEN, or BLACK 
sia mk CQUERED TORRITUES, CHA SHUR CLOG ee 
Btreet, Strand, London, W.G. tt SPeetator, 1 Wellington 








CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
Continent, will be 
sending (free of charge) 


idea of the fees to be paid. 
J. and J. PATON, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Cen 


PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
in this country and on the 
leased to aid parents in their selection by 
Prospectuses and full 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 


Educational ge 143 Cannon Street, 


RS. ROSS’ 

8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 

All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and L 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages, 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 


Telephone 12258 Central, 
iterary Work undertak 
English and Foreign Short. 





articulars of 
Vhen writing 


YY PEWRITING 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, F 
ticulars on anplication.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Llovd Square, Te 


WANTED, 
urther par. 











DVICE as to CHOICE of 


_ SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB, J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


SCHOOLS.—The 


OURNEMOUTH 


For Health and Pleasure, Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea- Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


»ndon, W.c, 
ne 


HYDRO. 








J 


panionship. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with 
Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
w.c, 
Telephone No. 1834 (Gerrard), 


articulars. 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, 
“ Triform, Loudon.” 





EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort, 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com 
Less than four hours from Paddington, “ 
taken of the younrer guests —Terme, &c., from PROPRIETOR 


Responsible charge 
R. 





full 


Telegraphic Address, 





K PILEPSY.—TO 
‘i Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, speciall 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from E a 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


MEDICAL ADVISERS. —A itew 


ilepsy, 
Ticket, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wive. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/¢ g/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


B Dosen Boities or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, tncluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots, §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


oaury MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour BLUE CLEE HILL 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH ‘Wootters 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadevhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LeaprennaLt 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King 
i "6 1/ " itched. 
CAMBRIC fader 26.0” | tates’? soz 
» The Trish Gaumbries of Messrs 
POCKET Seavens & CLEAVER ‘have a 

world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
iis Post Free MANDKERCHIEFS 
OLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH ny Gulls for Ladies S/i, Gentle- 

inen’s from 6/11, per doz, 
MATTE 
w 

COLLARS, CUFFS, 2231%,..'2 
Cuffs & Bodies 
eee of Fine Long 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE. 


& SHIRTS. <2", 3" 


per 4-doz. 

(to measure, 2/- extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cufts, and Fronts, for 
14/- the $-doz. 

Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 


Goods should be sent to 
40p DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to swit all Climates and all Wearers. 

Residents abroad can order from the local 

“K" Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 

Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 

“x” t Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
be K ” 


SHOES. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 

















OvTsIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 
PAGO. c ccccccccceccce ecccccceeehl2 12 
Half-Page (Colum) 
Quarter-Page (Ualf-Column) .. 3 
Narrow Coiumn(Third of Page) 4 
Half Narrow Column..... eccoe 38 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) 8 


oe ecoceoce 


COMPANIES, 


Outside Page ....cccccseeceee£l6 16 0 
Inside Page .....-. 414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow coiumns, two-thirds widthol page, 
16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 


15s. an inch, 
Dispiayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented, It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Kuife, Memorandum 
Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 





Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 

The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 

Double-Action Lock. 12 in. size, price only 

42s., delivered free. 

Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases | 
ree, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capital see eeneneneereeseererseesecde] 500,000 
Reserve Fund .......sccs-serceeseseereee see ,120,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,00 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stanips, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
serivtions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Lripraky, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. Wi~son Company, Lap. 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoToH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brishane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland: 
and W.C. Rigby, Adelaide. 
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YOU 
CANNOT SECURE 
THE METROSTYLE IN ANY INSTRUMENT 





other than the Pianola 


and the Pianola Piano. 











The great musical value and intense interest of the Metrostyle is that it enables 
anyone to play the whole or any part of a composition exactly according to actual 
interpretations provided by Paderewski, Grieg, Chaminade, &c. They and many 
other famous Musicians recognise that the Pianola is in the highest degree responsive 


to the markings they have made on the music-rolls indicating their actual performances, 


THE PIANOLA PIANO 


is the Highest Development of 
Modern Piano Construction, 


being a combination of one of the world’s leading Pianos with the very best of all 
Piano-piayers, the Pianola with the Metrostyle. It can be played by hand in the 


ordinary way, and anyone can play it by means of music-rolls, 
























The Pianola Piano is made in several models. 
The Pianola Piano (Steck Piano) in three models. 


The Pianola Piano (Weber Piano) in two models. 


All of which can be seen and played by anyone who cares to call. 
Your present Piano will be taken in part exchange. 


Write for Pianola Piano Catalogue B.B. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEQOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Waterman’s 


FOUNTAIN 
ideal pen. 


Waterman’s Ideal is the S. R. CROCKETT, the 
pn oe tap ene eminent novelist, says:—‘‘I 
and the best. More Water- . 
man’s Ideals are sold than aay that - give away & 
any other Fountain Pen. Its | Waterman's Ideal is to 
popularity is due to its make a friend for life.” 
splendid writing qualities 
and its reliability. Water- 
man’s Ideal is mechanically 
perfect. There is nothing 
in it to get out of order; 
every part is simple and 
faultless, and gees to make then found the pen to be as 
a perfect Fountain Pen. good as it was at frst. 

Price from 10s. 6d. upwards. In Silver and Gold for Presentation, Of 

Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Catalogue post-free fro:n 

L. & C. MARDTMUTH, 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, €E.C. 

(New York: 173 Broadway). 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
he addition of boiling water only being require. 


FRANKFORT MOORE, the 
well-known writer, wrote 
over 2,000,000 words with 
one Waterman's Ideal, and 











In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sont for 3 pouny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£63,000,000. 
SALE BY AUCTION. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE Dr. J. H. BRIDGES, M.R., F.R.C.P. 
REMOVED FROM 2 PARK PLACE GARDENS, W.), BY ORDER 
F THE EXECUTRIX, AND OTHER PROPERTIES, 
ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
February 28th, and FRIDAY, March Ist, at One o'clock, the above 
LIBRARY and other Properties, comprising a Collection of Modern 
Philosophical Works and Books on Positivism, both English and Foreign — 
Books on Mathematics and Astronomy, including a few early Treatises— 
Standard Historical Works by Rawlinson, Grote, Green, aud others—Lest 
Library Editions of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Pepys, Walpole, Madame 
D’Arblay, Scott, De Quincey, Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, Ainswerth, and 
others, many in calf or morocco biudings—Millais’ Mammals of Great Britain, 
3 vols.—Drake’s Eboracum, 1736, and other Topoxraphical Books—A few 
Early Printed Books with woodcuts, Chaucer's Works, 1593; Chapman's 
Homer, 1611—First Editions of Esteemed Authors and Standard Works in 
General Literature. 








To be Viewed and Catalogues bad, 








7.3.2.3 .0 HOUSE REFORM. 
THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
founded by the Bishop of Chester iu 1896, and now controlling 62 LICENSED 
HOUSES, will be glad to allot further £1 Shares, to cover exteusion of 
business. Maximum Dividend of Sper cent. paid continuously since 1899. Send 
for Free Leaflet und A portion Form to P. R. H. A, LTD.. BROADWAY 
CUAMBERS, WESTMINSTER (Opposite SI’. JAMES'S PARK STATION). 
PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereou by the KQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Water!oo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid un) £500,000, 


Le — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED, Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
aud Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSSY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 
solicited, Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for seuding ready Dressed for Cookine. 
| ey lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 Ib., 
2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 14]b,, 3s. Od.; 21 1b., 58. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish.—Last 
and particulars post-free. NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote paper. 
K ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 3s. 7d.; 4$1b., 33, 10d. ; 
5ib., 48, 1d.; 5) lb., 4s. 5d. ; aud 6lb., 4s, 10d. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Watertord Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd.. Waterford. 
Ss.” ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
e Beginning aud ending at Marseilles, 
London-Masseilles Return Ticket £5 5s, extra, 
£22, March 6th—April Sth. EGYPT, PALESTINE, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, GREECE, &c, 
#10 10s. ROME TOURS, 
H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
Applications for Conies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
epon matters of business, should Nov be addressed te the En1ror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Slreet, Strand, W.C. 



































MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S List. 
THE KINGDOM OF MAN, 


By E. RAY LANKESTER, 


Demy 8vo, with about 60 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net, 


The first chapter is entitled “ Nature’s Insurgent Son,” and sketcl 
origin and progress of man and his resistance to the natural law of e ——— 
tion and survival. The second gives an account of the advancement of g 
in the past quarter of a ceutury, and the third describes in detail a ae 
sleeping sickness—in which man has brought disease and death on to oon 
head. _— 


THE NATIVE RACES OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Edited by NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. 
A Series of Diustrated Ethnographical Haudbooks intended to cony 
accurate information in a popular and readable form, Illustrated, demy 9 7 
€s. net each. ’ y Svo, 





xterming. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
NATIVES OF BRITISH CENTRAL 


AFRICA, 
By A. WERNER. With 32 Puill-Page Illustrations, 





ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA, 

By NORTMICOTE W. THOMAS. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations 

The Tribune says :—* We have first a description of the Continent, then we 
pass at ounce to a study of the native human inbabitants...... Their physical 
appearance, language, art, science, their arts and crafts, their food, their 
pleasures, their methods of government and social organisation, their marriage 
customs and initiation ceremonies, their manner of disposing of the dead 
their ideas of religion, their magic, myths, and tales, are all described with 
much minuteness, but at the same time in a thoroughly popular and interest. 
ing style. The book is further at once amply and tborouguly illustrated... 
Mr. ‘thomas is to be heartily congratulated upon his work,” > 


READY NEXT WEEK, 
NATIVES OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
By C. HILL-TOUT. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations, 


NATIVES OF NORTHERN INDIA, 
By W. CROOKE, B.A. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations, 








NEW EDITION OF 


EMMA LADY HAMILTON. 


Compiled from New and Original D»cuments; with an Appendix of Notes 
and Letters. 


By WALTER SICHEL, 
Third Edition, Revised throughout, 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net, 


Of the Original Edition the Daily News said:—“ Not merely a book of 
poignant human iuterest, but an historical document of the first imp »rtance,” 

The Bookman said :—‘* Mr. Sichel deserves all the credit that his book is 
bound to achieve for him.” 


SPINOZA. A Handbook to the Ethics. 
By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 


Author of “‘ The Religion of the Universe,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Contents :—Part I. Concerning God, Part II. The Nature and Origin of the 
Mind. Part Ili. The Origiu and Nature of Mental Affections. Part IV. The 
Boudage of Man. Part V. The Power of the Intellect; or, the Freedom of Maa. 








“ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FIGHTING CHANCE. 


Illustrated by FRED PrGRAM. 6s. 
[Second Impression, 


ATHENEUM, 
“ Mr, Chambers has achieved another success.” 
QUEEN, 
“This is a charming book, a deligitful account of the lives of a man and 
woman iu New York society.” 
ACADEMY. 


“Tho cleverness, vivacity, and insight into human nature will deservedly 
secure for it as great a success in England as it already enjoys in America.” 
EVENING STANDARD, 
“There is much that is sympathetic in his picture of the lovable man with 
the one great weakness, and the glorious gir] with the mercenary ambition 
that she believes to be strouger than her love. ‘The book is a decided 


success.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“Mr. Chambers gives us a striking picture of American society. His canvas 
is large, but his figures stand out in vivid relief and skilful contrasts, ‘The 
Fighting Chance’ is undoubtedly a book to read,” 

TRIBUNE. 

“It is not often that one rets real romance without mawkishness or moral. 
But Mr. Chambers has achieved the improbable, He makes oue thrill and 
glow, and feel it is the real thing from all points of view.”” 

STANDARD, 
“A tremendously absorbing kiud of novei, painting the best type of New 
York people in clear picturesque colours, aud written in a styie that is 
wonderfully forcible and attractive. Every page pulsates with the echo of 
the steps of real people, with real thoughts, real life.” 


Constable's Monthly List sent post.free on application, 





London : ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO, Ltd, 
10 ORANGE STRFET, W.C, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 





just PUBLISHED. 
Volume Il. of 


A STAFF-OFFICER’S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 


By Lieut.-General 
sIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


With numerous Illustrations, Sketches, and Maps, 
demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Written in the same un- 

restrained and brilliant style as the first volume, 
never dry, or overweighted with military terminology, 
it is a work from the facile pen of an observant, 
clever, and cultivated gentieman, in which all who 
delight in the best books of travel will revel.” 


MEMORIES. 


; By Major-General 
SIR OWEN TUDOR BURNE, 


G.C.1.E., K.C.3.1. 








Demy Svo, with Illustrations, 15s. net. 


WORLD.—"*Sir Owen will establish his reputation 
as a raconteur by the number of good stories about 
celebrated people which eame within his personal 
experience, and by the Pepys-like realism with which 
he has set them down on paper for the edification and 
amusement of the general reader.” 





SOME PROBLEMS OF EXISTENCE. 


Normax Pearson. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIX RADICAL THINKERS: Bentham, J.S. 


Mill, Cobden, Carlyle, Mazzini, and T. H. Green. By Joxwy 
MacConn, LL.D., Proiessor of I hilosophy in the University of Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND THE 


CHRONICLES OF MOREA. A Stuy of Greece in the Middle Ages. 
By Sir Bennett Kopp, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., C.B., Author of ** Customs 
aud Lore of Modern Greece,” ** Ballads of the Fleet," &. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
25s. net. 


By 





LIFE AMONG THE POOR. 


THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE. 
By M. LOANE, 


Author of *‘ The Queen's Poor.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
’ 





FIRST-RATE NEW NOVELS. 
By the Author of “The House of Shadows.” 


The Sundered Streams 
6s. By REGINALD FARRER. 


By the 


Benedict Kavanagh. 
6s. By G A, BIRMINGHAM. 


Author of “ The Seething Pot.” 


By the Author of “ Folly” 


The Golden Hawk. 


and “ The Reaper.” 





6s. By EDITH RICKERT. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Strect, W. 








MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN VIEW OF THE 
LC.C. ELECTION, 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. §8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








A Story of Irish Politics, 


HER MAJESTY’S ays. x. 
REBELS. LYSAGHT. 6s. 


World.—“ A story of Irish people that is neither prejuii ced nor patronising. 
20s ene This rare aud charming novel......racy and convincing.” 

Morning Post.—‘* Will probably make the author the most-discussed novelist 
of the year.’ 

Evening Standard,—“ A nove! entitled to be called brilliant; one which, 
long as it is, always keeps the attention, ‘Her Majesty's Rebels’ should be 
included among the uotable successes of the day, 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. 


of “* Mademoiselle Ixe” and “ Cecilia de Noél.” Globe 8vo, 2s. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: the Social and 


Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day to Day. By Professor T. G. 
TUCKER, Litt.D. Llustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[ Handbooks of Archzrology and Antiquities. 





By Author 
2s. 6d. not. 








VOLUME ill, NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN 
ty HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In4vols. Vol. ILL, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


net. 
*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and IT., 10s. 6d. net each. 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. By F. 


SCHILLER, M.A., D.Se. 8vo, 10s, net 





0. &. 


SEVENTH ‘AND CHEAPER "EDITION. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By Professor 


HENRY SIDGWICK. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis McIyryrez, 
M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, Svo, 10s. net. 
Speaker.—‘* A very useful and well-executed piece of work.” 








PART tt. NOW READY. 


AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH VERSE. Part IT 
Prometheus Bound, The Suppliaut Maidens, By ARTHUR 8S, WAY, 
D.Lit. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 

*,° Previously published, Part L., 3s. 6d. not. 


CAMBRIDGE: A BRIEF STUDY IN 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By EGLANTYNE JEBB. Crown 8vo, with 
3 Maps, 4s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—“ We gain a clearer notion of a town, regarded as a single unit 
of corporate life, than can be obtained from the most pretentious array of 
intricate figures.” 

Standard,—** Miss Jebb’s excellent little book is a practical example of what 
should be done for every town and village in al) broad England.” 

Christian World.—** The book applies the method of Mr. Charles Booth and 
Mr. Rowntree to a non-commercial University town, and goes further iuto © 
definite advice as to practical social amelioration,” 

Cambridge Keview.—*“ This is a book of a new kind.......It is important to 
have its skilful examination and report upon the couditions of a town like 
Cambridge.” 

Westminster Gazette,—“ A reflection in miniature of the social history of 
the country.” 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION, 1870-1906. 


THE EDUCATION BILL OF iSOG: an 
Analysis and a Comparison with the Preceding Acts. By 8. LOWRY 
PORTER, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown Svo, 1s. net, 

Cambridge Review.—‘* The pymphiet confines itself to matters of fact, and 
seoma to present quite a fair statement.” 


SKETCHES FROM UNDERGRADUATE 
LIFE. By STANLEY BARWELL, 4to, 3s. 61. net. 
An Embarrassing Commission, Biues. A _ Biecrele Chuck. Academic 
Retlections. Place aux Hommes. A Heinous Olfeuce. The Reading Man, 
The Lk emey Man, The Rowing Man. A Binary Combination, &e., &e. 


THE OLYMPIAN ODES OF PINDAR. 


v By CYRIL MAY NE, M.A., late Scholar 











Translated into English Verse. 
of Trinity College, Caml ridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 
Prof. R. Y. Trreect, in the Academy.—** There are many who will have 
thei r poet in verse, and such wi Vt find Mr, a. syne’s book a boon.’ 
otsman,—** Flu eut, musical, uid spirite .” 
Gl lasgow Lerald.—* « Mr. Slayne’s version will give E aglish readers a good 


idea of whe at was accounted sublime and genuively poetic in Greece.’ 


A LETTER TO CLARION, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By HOLCOMBE INGLEBY. Crown Svo, 2s, 64. net. 
Daily News 3—"* Thi 8 little volume should add to the meed of praise Mr. 
In;;leby Las obtained by his peo vious essays in verse. 


MENDELISM. By R. ©. Pcnnert, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Enlarged, 16mo, 
2s. net, 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 
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Smith, Elder & Go.’s New Books 





ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—“ A vigorous, outspoken book.” 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY IN 1907 


A Plea for Inquiry. By “CiVIS.” 
Reprinted from the Spectator, with Additions, and an Introduction 
by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Broap Anrzow.— “In this remarkable critique there is much food for thought» 
and several of the arguments put forward by the writer will give rise to a pro- 
found feeling of uneasiness as to the outcome of the Goverument’s policy of 


reduction and retrenchment.” 


AMALIA, ®yoRaHam 
. HOPE. Gs. 
Author of “A Cardinal and his Conscience,” “The Triumph of 
Count Ostermann,” “'The Gage of Red and White,” &c. 


The AcaprEmy says :—“ The ability, freshness, and honesty of this captivating 
story should commend it to all lovers of a good novel.” 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 


7s. Gd. net. 


Gvuarpian.—* A collection of letters on every sort of subject, by one who 
is a shrewd observer and the mistress of a graceful and fluent style.” 


THE FRIENDS 


OF VOLTAIRE. 


By 8.G. TALLENTYRBE, With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
Trutu.—* All Miss Tallentyre’s portraits stand out clear and sharp in this 
graphic book, which deserves un honoured and permanent place in the library.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. Price One Shilling. CONTENTS: 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. 
ANSTRUTHER, Letters XLVIII.- 
LIIl. By the Author of “ Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden.” 

SOME MILITARY MEMORIES OF 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 


THE VELOCIPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
By F. 8. 


THE COURTS AT WESTMINSTER. 
By Honour Judge WILLIAM 
Wiuis, K.C. 

**STRONG RICK O’ TAXAL.” By 
Emma Brooke. 





ELECTRIC WAVES AND WIRE- 
LESS TELEGRAPHY. By W. A. 
Saenstone, F.R.S. 

THE BILLINGSLEY ROSE. By J. H. 

Yoxati, M.P. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE 
*‘VENTURER.’ By Arrtuve H. 
HENDERSON. 

MARLBOROUGH AND SAVERNAKE 
By A. G. Brapiey, 

THE LAND OF MIGHT-HAVE- 
BEEN. By Leonarp Hux ey. 

THE BROKEN ROAD. Chaps. 7-9. 
By A. E. W. Mason, M,P, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE COMMON HERITAGE, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By M. CATHARINE ALBRIGHT, 


** Eight thoughtful, well-written essays on such subjects as the 
recognition and meaning of personality, the limits of self-sacrifice ; 


*The Eternal Now,’ &c.’”’—TIMES, 


Crown 8vo, bound Art Buckram, 2s. 6d. net. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT. 
By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L, 


This pamphlet, which was written in the hope of promoting an 
Educational Policy which might meet the reasonable expectations 
of all parties, was published before Mr. Birrell's Bill was laid 
before Parliament, and consequently deals with none of the 


teehnica! details of that measure. 


Post-free, 44d. 
HEADLEY BROTHERS, Bishopsgate Without. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING AND 
MODERN DUTCH ARTISTS 
By E. B. GREENSHIELDS 





“His critical essays on Modern Dutch Masters reveal sound 
study and knowledge with a sure discriminative vision,” 


— Westminster Gazette, 


Forty-Six Iiustrations, Ss. 6d. net; postage 5d. 


London: ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 Bedford St., Strand. 


And all Bookseliers. 





TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFO& TE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 


“* Marvel of simplicity aud thoroughness.’ 


WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
** Best popular violin school before the public.”"—ALrrep Gipson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “‘ on Sale” to Schools, Beturns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis, 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


B. H. BLACKWELL's 


New and Recent Publications. 


The Roman System of Provincia] 
Administration to the Accession of Constantine 
Great. By W. T. Anxoup, M.A. formerly Scholar of Uneetn® 
College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised from the Author’s Notes b E. 4 
Suucxevures, Litt.D. With a Map. Large crown 8vo, art cloth, 6, ay 

“* His grasp of facts is enormous, and he makes his facts speak, The Roman 

Empire yields up its message of warning and hope to the Imperialists of the 

present age. Taxation, Home Rule, Federation, the balance of responsibilit 

etween ——— = ye py ape Yeoblens which grow in rad 
portance and intensity as time goes ou; and they are b: ‘ 
reader’s notice at every turn.”—Cambridge Review, d rough before the 


Westminster Versions: Renderin 


into Greek and Latin Verse, Reprinted from the Westminster Gar 
Edited by Hexsext F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brase lege 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 6d. net. meats 
“All who love letters should study in this volume diffe 
resemblances between modern and ancient poetic feeling.” — 
—Manchester G 
“ A book to be welcomed for various reasons. It shows that y+ a 
faseination of a graceful and scholarly art that the most accomplished of 
modern scholars have been tempted to tuke part in a competition started } 
an enterprising London newspaper.”-—Academy. 7 


J 
A Last Ramble in the Classics, 
By H. E. P. Pratt, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 
A Companion Volume io “ Byways in the Classics,” 

“ This charming sequel to the charming‘ Byways in the Classics’ is to be 
heartily welcomed from every point of view save one; Mr. Platt tells us that 
this is his last ramble....... Books like this do much to help the continuancg 
and influence of classical reading now threatened on every side.”—Academy, 


Sonnets and Short Poems. By 
Mavrice Baring. Large crown $vo, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, sewed, 
2s. net, 

*‘ Mr, Maurice Baring is one of the most accomplished of the younger living 
poets...,..[t is his province to think seriously, and with delicacy, in verse which 
is always refined and thoughtful; and in images which are charming and 
moving......Another teal poet.”—Daily News, 

«Show a certain mastery of form, a seuse of rhythm, and a refinement that 
is scholarly.”—Manchester Guardian. 


- 7 . 
Desiderio. A Drama in Three Acts, By 
Macrice Barina. Crown 8vo, sewed, 3s. net. 
** Among modern devotees of the romautic drama, few have so graceful a 
touch as Mr, Maurice Baring. He writes clearly, vividly, straightforwardly,” 
— Daily Mail, 
“Mr. Baring writes gracefully, thoughtfully, poetically.”—Tribune, ; 


50 and 51 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Ltd, 


THE “NEW” THEOLOGY. 


READ THE FOLLOWING WORKS BY 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d., post-free, 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 
(Peopie’s Edition, Sixpence, F. Warne § Co.) 
MEN, POTENTIAL ANGELS OR DEVILS, BUT NOT “POTENTIAL 
CHRISTS.” 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, ls, 6d., post-free. 


THE DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM. 
THE DIVINE IMMANENCE EXPLAINED. 
THE MYSTERY OF CREATION UNVEILED. 
THE QUESTION, “WHAT IS MAN?” ANSWERED. 
(People’s Edition under title “GOD, CREATION, MAN,” 
Sixpence, F. Warne § ©.) 


London: JAMES SPEIRS, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INST 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresi Purchases, Specimen number post-frea, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & AKBANGED, 

Telephone: Centrat 1515, ‘ 
Telegraphic Address: Bookusx, Loxpox. Codes; Unicops and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








THE LENTEN SEASON..-See Page 43 of 
PROBLEMS IN DIET. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. Gd. net; postage 3d, 
An eminent physician says:~‘I have read ‘Problems in Diet’ twice 
through, It is very good,” 
SeventH THOUSAND, 
PLAIN DINNERS; 2 Help to a Uric-acid-free Diet. 
6d, net; postage 1d, 
“To sufferers from gout, dyspepsia, and rheumatism we would recommend 
a careful perusal of this simple and well-written pamphlet.”—Norlhern Echo, 
From the Author—ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 


OOKS. 
PUBLISHERS’ BEMAINDERS in all BRANCHES of 
LITERATURE, 
H. J. GLAISHER’S MARCH CATALOGUE NOW READY, Post 
free. Books at Bargain Prices. 
H, J. GLAISUER, Romainder and Discount Bookseller, 








57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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“We tind in it every admirable quality 
—ripe and kindly humour, life-like 
characterisation, ease of style, steadiness 
and sanity of outlook.”—Morning Leader. 


Exton Manor. 






By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, 











Mr. Archibald Marshall’s latest novel, ‘‘ Exton Manor,” 


«Betis than any 
its predecessors. 
= —Daily Telegraph. 


he has done. 





says Punch, “‘is in my judgment by far the best thing 


“It is @ pleasure 
to read a book like 
* Exton Manor.'” 





It has all the humour and sense of 


— Standard. 


character, the same fairness in stating and making 
allowances for opposite points of view, that were so 


“a delightful 
humour pervades 
*Exton Manor.’” 
— —Globe, 


** Exton Manor.” 


“*Exton Manor’ 
will add to his repu- 
tation.” — Nottingham 
Guardian, 


conspicuous 


and excellently observed.” 


in ‘Richard Baldock.’......Altogether a 
novel not merely entertaining, but sane, wholesome, 


“A long and in- 
teresting book.” 


—Morning Post, 


Every one who enjoys a 
quite leisurely story, a story of the great house, the 
parsonage, and the country neighbours, will welcome 


The best testimony to its excellence, 
as the /ribune points out, is that, in spite of its 400 (°Cjscion wona. 
generous pages, it leaves the reader asking for more. 








“This most clever 
° 





By FORD MADOX HUEFFER, Author of ‘The Fifth Queen, Se. 


Privy Seal: his Last Venture. 








“I think the appearance of 
this new book of Ford Madox 
Hueffer's may fairly be called 
aliterary event. Mr. Hueffer 
is the most interesting figure 
in the dense crowd of present- 
day writers. ‘Privy Seal’ is 
written with the same ‘ happy 
valiancy’ of language which 
made ‘The Fifth Queen’ so 
admirable, and the plan of the 
book is masterly. The inci- 
dents are so well conceived, 
the characters so vividly 
brought before us, the spirit 
of the Tudor Age so skilfully 
realised, that the story must 
appeal equally to those that 
read merely for pastime and to 
the smaller number of readers 
whose trained palates seck a 
more exquisite flavour than 
that of the ordinary romance.” 
—Mr. HAMILTON FYFE, in the 
Bvening News, 














“Mr. Hueffer has, in the 
jargon of the day, been called 
‘a coming man.’ 
no doubt that he has come. 
He has come into the broad 
field of historical romance, 
and has broken lances with 
the champions. In ‘The Fifth 
Queen’ he startled even those 
who are pessimistic and do not 
credit our younger men with 
that glow of imagination 
which gives a glory to the 
romance-writers of an older 
time. The qualities which 
made ‘The Fifth Queen’ an 
unusual and noteworthy book 
are continued in ‘ Privy Seal.’ 
It is a vivid, passionate, power- 
ful book. It puts a spell on 
the imagination, and it con- 
vinces the reviewer that the 
author of it has won his gold 
spurs in the realm of historical 
romance.” —Zribune. 





There is 
a 


“The great Thomas Crom- 
well himself, the Privy Seal, 
is as he was in ‘The Fifth 
Queen, —a really remarkable 
portrait of that terrible apostle 
of civil order ; the greatest of 
the pupils of Machiavelli. As 
for the desperate political in- 
trigues, the by-plot, the fight- 
ing, the book’s whole body of 
action, it is all admirably done. 
The colonring is gorgeous ; no 





writer has better realised the 





flaming exterior of the times 





than Mr. Hueffer. So tar as 
literature is a matter of the 
choice and marshalling of 
words, Mr. MHueffer has, 
notoriously, nothing to learn. 
Apart from this and beyond, 
he has produced a notable 

novel in ‘ Privy Seal,’” 

—Daily News. 

“ An admirable book.” 

—Daily Mail. 





“When Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer's ‘The Fifth Queen’ 
was published, nearly twelve 
months ago, the Avpress spoke 
of it as ‘a very notable addi- 
tion to historical fiction,’ and 
the same thing may be said 
with even greater emphasis of 
Mr. Hueffer’s new book, * Privy 
Seal.’ ‘The characters are the 
same, and the book carries the 
story of Katharine Howard to 
the point of her marriage with 
Henry VIII. It is Mr. Hueffer’s 
great distinction that he is able 
togive humanity to characters 
who, as we generally think 
of them, are curious non- 
human creatures garbed in 
picturesque, but rather comic 
operatic clothes,” —Mr. SIDNEY 
Dak, in the Daily Express. 

“In * Privy Seal * his genius 
is admirably suited.” 

—Morning Leader, 
































ALSTON RIVERS’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. 
When ordering for the Library, please ask for the following books :— 










Now Ready. 


r PRIVY SEAL: his Last Venture . Forpj Mapox HveErFFer. 6s. 

or partioulars of th — 
Guim pe EXTON MANOR .. ww 9 s+ ARCHIBALD Mansuaut, 63. ppwockaric 
Series, please send for WORLD WITHOUT EN on om ... WINIFRED GRAHAM, 6s. SONNETS 

; copy of “The THE AMATEUR EMIGRANTS . THomas Coss. 6s. W. M. ROSSEPTI, 
— _ KITS WOMAN a | . Mgs. Havetock EL.uis. 3s. 6d. 2 vols 


A BUNCH OF BLUE RIBBONS... GEORGE Mos.ey. 6s. 1s, per vol, net. 
(Ready shortly. 

THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT ... JANE WARDLE, 6s, 
(Ready shortly.) 











ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN BARS. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
LITERARY FORGERIES. 


By J. A. FARRER. 
With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. §8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Some Classical Forgeries. The Shame of Lauder. 
Psalmanazar: the Famous For-| The Forged Letters of Byron and 
mosan,. Shelley. 





Political Forgery : The Marie Antoinette Forgeries. 
The “ Eikon Basiliké,” | Tae Immortal Hoax of Ireland. 
‘the Tragedy of Chatterton. Among the Ballad Forgers. 


&ec. &e. 





“Such a volume as this deserves a place beside Waterton’s 
* Essays.’""—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


ANIMAL ARTISANS, AND OTHER STUDIES 


OF BIRDS ANO BEASTS. 
By the late C. J. CORNISH, M.A., F.Z.S. 


With a Prefatory Memoir by his Widow, 2 Portraits’ of the 
Author from Photographs, and 12 Drawings by Parrzn WI1son. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

“When we pass from these brief annals of the author's life to the book 
before us it is only to give unlimited praise. It offers a wonderful illustration 
of the extent and variety of the interests of Mr. Cornish. Scarcely anything 
in the animal] world was allowed to pass his notice.”’—Country Life. 

“Mr. Cornish was one of the most charming, most authoritative, and most 
invaluable writers on natural history, sport, and many other subjects of our 
time, and the high value of his work was clearly recognised. In these essays 
we find all the delight and fascination that are associated with his name as a 
writer.”—Evening Standard. 


THE CAUSES OF DECAY IN A 
BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


By “ARTIFEX” and ‘“OPIFEX.” 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [In a few days. 
This is a concise history of the Birmingham fire-arms industry, 
recounting the causes which have occasioned its decline and now 
threaten its existence among the manufacturing crafts of Britain. 





Jt is written by men of practical experience having full accurate | 


knowledge of the trade in its world-wide ramifications, The arqu- 
ments are based upon official statistics of production. The book is 
a pioneer record of the actual experiences of British manufacturers 
in their attempts to combat foreign competition in the home and 
export trade. 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING IN 
CEYLON. 


By HARRY STOREY. 


With Contributions by Tuos. Farr, Lieut.-Col. E. Gorpon 
Rueves, F. L. Reeves, M. L. Wiixins, J. J. Ronrnson, E. L. 
Borp Moss, Norra C. Davipson, H. R. Spence, S. Payrne- 
Gauuiwey, and R. A. G. Fzestinc. With 69 [lustrations from 
Photographs and 1 Map, 8vo, 15s. net. 
[On Monday nezt. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL Cloth, Leather, 
AND MR. HYDE, with other Fables. gilt top. gilt top. 
By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. (Ready.)... 2s. net ... 3s. net 


APOLGIA PRO VITA SUA. 








By CaRpINAu Newman. (Iteady.) ...28. 6d. net...3s.6d.net 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 
By RicHarp JEFFERIES. With Frontis- 
piece Portrait. (On Monday newt,)... oe 28. net ... Se. net 
SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. (Text only.) 


Edited by J. W. Mackatn. (Jn March.)... 2s. net ... 3s. net 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
By Ropert Louis Stevenson. With 
Photozravure Frontispiece. (Zr March.)... 2s. net ... 3s, net 


VOCES POPULI. 
By F Anstey. First Series. With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, (Jn 
April.) ... eee eee exe ese -- 28, met ... 3s, net 


LONGMANS. GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tennyson’s Lover's 
Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Farce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, 1841; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1883; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1543; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1831 ; 
te Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 1878 ; Jane Eyre, 
3 vols., 1847 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; 
Chaacer, 6 vols., 1845; Charchill’s Poems, 3 vols., 1844. -EDWAKD BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOAN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST SUCCEssgg 


NOW READY, EVERYWHERE 
The Striking New Novel by the Author of “ The Apple of Eden,” 


THE EVOLUTION OF KATHERINE 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. Crown &vo, és, 
6s. “Sure to be read and talked about.""—Pali Mall Gazette, 6s, 


6s. ALSO THE FOURTH EDITION OF 6s, 
Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’S Fine Story 
THE WHIRLWIND 


Which has gone through FOUR LARGE EDITIONS j 
and a FIFTH is now on the machines. in a month, 


THE WHIRLWIND 
6s. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


6s. NEXT THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23th. 6s, 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish a remarkable and 
impressive Human Document in the shape of 


MY PRISON LIFE 


By JABEZ SPENCER BALFOUR. Crown 8vo, és, 


Being a clear statement of a leading case, and the vindication of a 
strenuous career, besides an unbiassed criticism of the shortcomings 
6s. of our present prison system. 6s. 

















Crown 8vo, 6s, 6s. 








5s.net ALSO SIR WILLIAM BUTLER’S NEW BOOK 5s, net 


FROM NABOTH’S VINEYARD 


Being Impressions of South Africa, 
By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM F. BUTLER, G.C.B., Author 
of “The Great Lone Land,” “ Campaign of the Cataracts,” “ Life 
of General Gordon,” “Life of Sir George Pomeroy Colley,” &o, 
Crown 8vo. 
It will be in the memory of all that Sir William Butler held a high official 
osition in South Africa prior and up to the commencement of the last Boer 
Var, and has always remaived silent regarding the reason of his relinquish. 


ment of command. The voluwe is of extreme interest coming from such an 
authority as Sir William Butler, and bas an historical value. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 
11 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


IN GREAT DEMAND AT THE LIBRARIES. 


INDISCREET LETTERS 
FROM PEKING. 


Edited by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” &c., &. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net, 

“The writer roughly drags aside the veil which a discreet diplomacy had 
drawn over the truth, and gives us....... a book remarkable alike for its 
sincerity, its dramatic power, and its amazing indiscretion. The lurid account 
here given of the sack of Peking by the allied armies is an appalling revelation 
of the demoralisation into whic the troops fell.’"’— Morning Post. 

“ These remarkably ‘ indiscreet' letters are more exciting than ninety-nine 
novels out of a hundred. They contain the full story of the siege and sack of 
the city in all its horrible nakeduess, without regard for the feelings of any- 
body connected with the campaign.” -- Daily Graphic. 

“A book eminently reaJable, absolutely true, and amazingly indiscreet....... 
Of enthralling interest....... It lives, aud it is true...... On every page is a picture 
worthy of exhibition...... A book to read and not to skim.”—7'ribune, 


THE HOUSE OF REST, 
By Mrs. FRED. REYNOLDS, 


Author of “‘ Hazel of Hazeldean,” “In Silence,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LADY NAN. 
By BESSIE DILL, 
Author of “‘The Lords of Life,” *‘The Final Goal,” &. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


THE WORLD OF CRIME. 
Late Chief of the AM ong a : 


THE WHEEL. A Book of Beginnings. 
By M. URQUHART, 
Author of *‘ A Tragedy in Commonplace,” &c, Crown 8yo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


AJURY OF THE VIRTUOUS 


By PATRICK HOOD. Crown 8vo, 6s.  [Shortly. 


A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. 
By ROBERT BARR, 
Author of ‘‘ The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont,” &. Cr. 8vo, 6s, [Shortly. 








Crown 8vo, 3s. 64, 








HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C. 

OOKS.—We can supply anything that’s a BOOK, no 

matter when published. State wauts. We offer Dod’s Peerage 1906 

(10s. 64.), 3s. 64,; Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, 3s. 64.; Memoirs Lady Hamilton, 

8s. 6d.; Lever's Novels, 37 vols., hif.-mor., £16 16s,--Catalognes free. Books 
bought: any quantity HOLLAND BBOS., Book Experts, Birmingham. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW LIST 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSSESSSOCSSCOOSE 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
COMMERCE IN WAR. By L. A. AtueR.ey-Jonus, 


Svo, Zils. net. : , 

K.C., M.P, Demy 5vo, rit of giving in one volume and in some detail the 

“Has ibe considten, and opinions covering the entire field of interuatioual 
ee Glasgow Herald. 


DANTE AND HIS ITALY. By Lonspate Race, B.D. 


Oxon. With 32 Illustrations largely from contemporary Frescoes and 
xon. 3 2s, 6d. net. : 
Documents, demy "rv. — chiefly, a biorraphy of the “* Divino Poeta”; it 

pbesk caemet to depict afresh the life of Dunte’s time, and to look at 
is ian world of the Zrecento through Daate's eyes. 


HRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS: 

¢ ton Lectures for 1905. By F. W. Bussext, D.D., Fellow ona 
= eet 1a] of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

mis important work describes the infueace of the Christian Church upon 


the development of society. 


THE BRASSES OF ENGLAND. By Herperr W. 
. Dlustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [4 ntiquary's Books. 
Caerteye the Monumental Brass Society here treats of brasses from 
= oo and historic, as well as the technical, point of view. Me traces the 
the Bed decline of the art of brass-engraving from the reigu of kdward L. to 
ri 
the Caroline Decadence. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. By H. Cuaron 


ES strate my 7s. 6d. net 
x, M.D., F.B.S. Ilustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. , a 
ohumnedve in no common degree as a contribution to science."—Scotsman. 


THE WOMEN ARTISTS OF BOLOGNA. By Lavra 


a. With 20 [ilustratious, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
2. aie agbies of the four chief women-artists of Bologna have an 
‘ bone beyond that which attaches to the subject. Very valuable is the 
light thrown on the environment in which they severally moved. 


GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By Thirty- 
four Champions, Edited, with an Introduction, by Henry Leacu 
With 24 Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CONTROL OF A SCOURGE: or, How Cancer is 
. »le. Cuartrs P. Curtpe, B.A., F.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 
«tte By, readable volume. A 8 ug aud truthful plea, and deserves 

th medical and public recognit bcs cer neces 
eagle is simple and the arrangement sensible.”’—Globe. 


THE DRINK PROBLEM IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIO- 
LOGICAL ASPECTS. Edited by T. N. Kerrsact, M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon, 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of Inebriety. 7s. ¢ a, net. 
his is an ‘authoritative work on the much- liscussed Aleoho! Question. 

“A well-designed statement by fourteen medical writers. Noteworthy, as 
it is almost entirely free from exaggeration or * platform facts.’"”—T ribune, 

” «Strictly scientific in the spirit of the work and practical in the aim in 

view.” —Westminster Gazette, 


THE PARISH CLERK. By P. H. Drrcurizip, M.A., 
F.S.A. With 31 Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. ; 

This book has been written with tho object of collecting the numerous 
stories told by our fathers concerning on interesting race of men. Descrip- 
tions of old-time services and of the eccentricities of both clergy and clerks, 
the biographies of worthies of the profession, aud chapters on the history of 
the office, their guilds and miracle plays, will appeal to all lovers of old 
English country life. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 


With 25 Portraits and Iilustrations, Fourth Edition, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A cheap edition of one of the most successful biographies of receat years, 

which hitherto has been in two volumes. The author has carefully revised 
the text, in many cases adding to it. 


SIGNS AND PORTENTS IN THE FAR EAST. By 


Everany Cotes. With many Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This book describes an extremely interesting and informing journey, and 
discusses the new facts which make the problem of the Far East one of the 
most serious problems of the twentieth century. 
“It has been left for Mr. Cotes to lay the truth before the public.”—Tribune. 


POEMS BY WORDSWORTH. Selected by Storrorp 
A. Brooxr, with a Preface and Introduction. With 40 Illustrations by 
Epuusp H. New. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, demy Syvo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

This volume gives all the shorter poems which Dr. Stopford Brooke con- 
siders entirely worthy of the poet's deservedly high reputation. Dr. Brooke 
includes also the finer passages in The Prelude and The Excursion, which are 
of such a character that they can stand alone without loas of effect. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS: his Age and Book. By J. E. G. 


pe Montrmonrexcy. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, Second Edition, 
demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net, 
“The valuable and scholarly work."”—-Strndard. 
“Scholarly, thorough, judiciously critical, yet appreciative and wisely 
sympathetic.” —Yorkshire Post, 


THE NAPLES RIVIERA. By Hensert M. Vavenay. 
With 25 Ilustrations in Colour by Maurice GReIFFENHAGEN. 6s, 
“The Naples Riviera” describes in light vein the many places of beauty 
that lie upon the Bays of Naples and Salerno, including Ischia and Capri. 


PERICLES. By Witiiam SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


K. Detcxtox. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, [Arden Shakespeare, 
FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION, 
SECOND AT PRESS. 

THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH; allied with Science. 
By Sir Oxtver Lopes, F.R.S. A Catechism for Parents and Children. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 

The author bas recognised the difficulty of the task of parents and 
teachers at the present day in imparting religious instruction which shall 
stand the strain of reasonable scientific scrutiny and at the same time shall 
utilise the long experience of the race, and the insight of poets and seers as 
recorded in inspired literature of all kinds. This record it is not truly 
scieutiiic to ignore ; and from that point of view, as a student of science in 
its widest sense, the author hus endeavoured to assist in expressing, in new 
form, the old substance of Christian faith, 




















FICTION 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
TEMPTATION. By Riczarp Bacor, Author of “ Casting 


. 


of Nets,” ** Donna Diana,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is the revelation of character and the clever interplay of personality on 
personality that make ‘Temptation’ the fine novel it is.’ —Birmingham Post, 
* A novel of strikingly high quality.”—Morning Leader. 
“Mr. Bagot basa real live womaa in ‘ Temptation.’ "—Evening Standard, 
* His descriptions are admirably done.”—Eust Anglican Times. 


SECOND EDITION, 


WHITE FANG. By Jack Loxpvox, Author of “The 


Call of the Wild,” “ The Sea Wolf,” &, With a Frontispiece by Cuantes 
Livinastox Buus. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The theme really fascinates one.”—Standard, 

** Iuterestiug right up to the close.”—Daily Telegraph 

* A work showing really amazing powers of animal revealing.”—Tribune, 

*“ A fascinating story.”—Westiminsier Gazette. 

“ His powerfal, thriling, and masterful story.”"—Duily News, 

* A masterly tale, thrilling with interest,”—Daily Mail, 


SECOND EDITION, 


, 
A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. By H. B. Marnuorr 
Watson. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“ Delicate and alluring as the title.”—Athenzum. 
*“*A very charming book indeed.”—Tribune. 
“ Deiightfully fantastic and delightfully humorous.”—Daily Express, 
* It is a book to read, for it is full of the delights of summer.” — Daily Mail, 
“ May be regarded as a considerable success.”—Speaker, ‘ 





SECOND EDITION, 


THE KINSMAN. By Mrs. ALrrep Sipewickx, Author 
of “Cynthia’s Way.” With 8 Llustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A capital specimen of fantastic comedy.”—Spectator, 
* Most eutertaining and fuil of humour.” —Tribune, 
**Full of fresh and amusing dialogue.”—Times. 
“ Free from the least vulgarity, affectation or strain, and ¢ nuinely funny.” 
—Morning Leader. 
“ Good comedy in the incidents that lead toa comfortable close. "—Graphic. 


THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. By Mary E. 
Mays. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

As an old man, Ronald Love recalls the early days of his childhood, and 
endeavours to describe places, people, aud eveats, not as he now discerns 
them to have been and to have occurred, but as he saw them with the eyes 
of a child, 


HARRY AND URSULA. By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* An exceedingly interesting story, very brightly told."—Birmingham Post. 

“He hus got hold of a theme which gives plenty of play to his peculiarly 
delicate appreciation of the finer things of life.” —Standard. 

“It has humanity and genuine pathos.”’—Dai'y Mau. 

“ Invested with quiet charm and convincing atmosphere.”—Court Journal. 








SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. By Mary Frixptarer, Author 
of “The Rose of Joy.” With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Is decidedly remarkable. It contains much thought and unusual observa- 
tion, and the style is both careful aud finished.”— World, 

“ Shows fine sympathy and strength.”"—Morning Leader, 

“Geutle, dignitied, illumined, yet marked by a curiously characteristic 
quality of evoking emotion.’’—Standard, 

“Its simple story is told with exquisite art."—Daily News, 


THE MILL. By Ravru Breruerrox. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The critical will admire the skill with which the remarkable man’s 
character and will are built up.”— World, 

* Thoroughly absorbing.” —Sketch. 

* Powerful and originai.’’—Manchester Courier. 


LIVING LIES. By Estuzr Miuuer. Crown 8yo, 68. 


*“ Full of dramatic and emotional interest.""—Bel/fast News Letter. 
“ Cleverly constructed, well written, and like y to please.”"—scotsman, 
r 


*“Impressiug aud arresting.” —Morning Leader, 


+ 
A WILDERNESS WINNER. By Epiru A. Baryerr. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Shows us in the Old World the life that is led by our friends in the New. 
The story begins in Engiand with the life that we all know so well. Then we 
xo with our hero and heroine overseas, where nothiug is easy, and with them 
plunge iuto the active contest for the firat necessaries of human life. 


THE PLOW-WOMAN. By Eveanor Gates, Author of 
“The Biography of a Prairie Girl.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A good novel full of interesting detail.”—Country Life, 


STEPPING WESTWARD. By M. E. Francis. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
A collection of short stories dealing with rustic life. The scene in some 
instances is laid in Dorset, and in others ia a certain district of South-West 
Lancashire no less familiar to the author. 


THE OTHER PAWN. By Mary Deaye. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This novel deals with Buith, as it was when the grace aud giamour of its 
reposeful beauty seized upou Swinburne’s imagiuation, 


DISCIPLES. By Mary Crosziz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An Irish story,—the little incidents of Jrish life, the quaint talk of the 
peasants and servants, the happy-go-lucky Irish household, and the coast 
scenery, &c., are described with quiet humour, 





Please write for Messrs. MMETHUEN'S quarterly BULLETIN, which gives particulars of all their new Books. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books 


A BOOK OF REAL IMPORTANCE. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 156. net. 


MADAME DE STAEL AND HER 
LOVERS. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A notable piece of work, well done, and well 
worth doing.” 

STANDARD.—“ A wonderfully fascinating volume that deserves for some 
boo to be placed in the library side by side with Mr. John Morley’s 

ousseau,” ”’ 








A WOMAN AMONG CANNIBALS, 


An Intensely Interesting Book, with over 100 Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author. Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 


FROM FiJl TO THE CANNIBAL 
ISLANDS. 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. 


TRIBUNE.—“It is some time since we have read a travel book of such 
continuous fascination.” 





NEW BOOK ON MARY STUART. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 128. 6d. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARY STUART 


and the Journal of Bourgoyne, her Physician. 
By SAMUEL COWAN, 
Author of “ Mary Queen of Scots, and who Wrote the Casket Letters P” &c. 


New Six-Shilling Novels and Stories. 
NEW BOOK BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 
PAINTED ROCK. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “Rachel Marr,” &c, 





AN ENTHRALLING STORY. 
THE MILLBANK CASE. 6-"%SiaX. 


By G. D. ELDRIDGE. 


A POWERFUL DRAMATIC STORY BY A NEW 
WRITER. 


GOD’S OUTPOST. 


By CULLEN GOULDSBURY. 


This is the story of a priest who slumbered at his watch as an outpost of 
God, and it is one which is making a sensation in the reading world. 





AN ABSORBING ROMANCE, 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 
HER HIGHNESS’S SECRETARY. 
By CARLTON DAWE, 
Author of ‘A Morganatic Marriage,” &, 
NEW NOVEL BY “RITA.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 


THE POINTING FINGER. 
By “RITA,” 
Author of “Souls,” “Peg the Rake,” &, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CELIBATE’S WIFE.” 


MAYNARD’S WIVES. 


By HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 


“Maynard's Wives” is the dramatic story of a man with a conscience who 
availed himself of a vagary of the law to marry two women. The tangle thus 
created is developed with an ever-growing intensity which makes the con- 
cluding scenes almost breathless in their interest, 





AN ABLE NOVEL. 


KATE BANNISTER. 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN, 
Author of “ Barbara West,” &. 


MORNING POST.—“ A really moving story.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A capital story in a capital manner.,,...., Should 
meet with wide approval.” 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 








~r——eitt 
Among other Articles of interest to all Wh ling 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.— 
Cricketers. By RoTHERAN a With the Old 
A NATURALIST’S CALENDAR. 
HUNTING MISERIES.—IV. A Blank Day. 8B 
« Marntor.” ay 


WINTER PIKE FISHING ON THE THAMES, 
GOLF. Cambridge v. Sunningdale—Oxford », Woking. 
**BE AYE STICKING IN A TREE.” 

A REVIEW OF BRITISH FORESTRY. By “How 


COUNTIES,” 


HOW TO GROW PINEAPPLES. A much neglected 


branch of Hothouse Horticulture. 


MOTOR TOPICS. Four Cylinders or Six ?—An Anti. 
Skid Competition. 


WOODCOCK AND THEIR INSTINCTS, 

SALMON FISHING ON LOCH TAY. 

THE BIRDS AND BEASTS OF CHARLES CORNISH, 
TURF AND STUD NOTES. By “C.anion.” 


Portrait of the Week: MRS. A, BYASS. 


Letters on Country Subjects, 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 


Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, tt will be taken for granied that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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’s An 
Williams & Norgate’s nouncements 
+] 
Es 
Translated by H. C. Cornrancz, with |CROWWN 
THE MYSTERY ‘iitroduction by Rev. Father | rpg ct, Ene. eee Sie 
NEWMAN TYRRELL. EOLOGICAL Just been published or are in 
id OF anda. Almost ready. LIBRARY. active preparation :— 
HENRI BRE 400 royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ’ 
ny en * LUKE THE wan, Le I. of Dr, Harnack’s 
NE TESTAMENT STUDIES, 
, HISTORICAL By HENRY C. LEA, LL.D. PHYSICIAN Almost ready. Translated by Rev. 
7 AN OF Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and | 8¥ 9" AODOLF HARNACK. J, R. Wiukriyson, M.A, 
SKETCH entirely Re-set, Being the First 
SACERDOTAL _ — placed on the English | THE SAYINGS Being Vol. II. of these Studies 
marke By Dr. HARNACK. 
CELIBACY IN OF JESUS ae 
é title for Vol, III. has not yet been 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH = In the press. 2 vols, 8vo, 21s, net. docked wou 
By CARL CORNILL, ESSAYS ON By Dr. MARNACK and 
, INTRODUCTION Professor of Old Testament Theology THE so Dr. HERRMANN. 
TO THE CANONICAL in the Univ. of Breslau. CIAL Ready next month, Crown 8va, 
d F THE Translated by Rev. G. H. Box, M.A, | GOSPEL cloth, 4s, 6d, 
BOOKS 0 Ready March I6th. 
| OLD TESTAMENT Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. THE RELIGION By KARL MARTI, 
‘ OF THE OLD Professor of od in the Univ. of 


By HANS VON SCHUBERT, , - 
HISTORY OF Professor of Church History at Kiel, TESTAMENT Nearly ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


THE CHURCH Translated from Second German 


: ‘ Edition. NATURALISM Translated by Professor J. ARTHUR 
| In active preparation, Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, AND THOMSON. 
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